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PREFACE. 



It could not escape the tiofice of matiy able 
writers on the Evidences of Christianity^ that whfle 
Revdation never stoops to affect the show of 
systematical arrangement; yet^ it every where 
presents the materials of a noble and consistent 
plan. 

They must have equally discovered the fit- 
ness of this design to complete the purposes of 
nature } and as formings with it^ oHe grand and 
universal scheme ;^-*a scheme ever working on* 
ward to perfection^ solely in consequence of this 
union; the latter being entirely corrected and 
elevated by the influence of tte former^ which ist 
always and without exception^ ^the power of 
God unto salvation to every one that believeth.^ 
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The Book itself would also exhibit, with all its 
informality, the simple and natural coherence of a 
genuine record. Nor could they fail to observe 
with wonder, how these three general views in- 
clude a most extensive intermixture, and mutual 
relationship, among the singular variety of parts 
Which form the whole. 



Still, this subject does not appear to have 
received, from these celebrated writers, that full 
and close attention, which its value, as furnishing 
a powerful evidence of the truth of Scripture, 
seems to demand. They have written, it is true, 
many admirable work^ on the excellence of Chris- 
tianiiy, as calculated to promote the entire im- 
provement of mankind ; and supported their opi- 
nions by unquestionable details of its effects ; yet 
Bot with reference to the mechanism of the uni- 
versal system. At other times they have glanced 
at this general contrivance, and pointed out some 
instances, as illustrations of the principle ; but 
these they have usually left to work their own 
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way on the intuitive perception and candour of 
the reader. 



The Christian public have cause to regret, 
that those instances have not been multiplied, 
and analysed> by such distinguished talents, 
with a view to a complete inquiry. The sub- 
ject would then have assumed the attitude and 
power of a commanding argument. The writer 
of the ensuing Essay would sincerely rejoice, if 
the imperfect hints which it contains, should 
induce some competent defender of the Christian 
religion to follow up this very important design. 

He has used the title " Substance of an Argu- 
ment,'' because principles of examination are 
advanced, which, from the limits of the work, 
could not be regularly applied ; while others of 
equal value are not mentioned at all ; and also, 
because those instances of application which he 
has ventured to produce, are capable of being 
carried to a much greater extent. 
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He is not, however, willing to concede, that the 
question yet remains undetermined. Sufficient 
proof, he thinks, has been adduced to convince 
any sceptic, somewhat open to conviction, of the 
truth of the Bible ; though much more lies reserved 
in the inexhaustible resources of the subject 
But of this the reader must judge for himself. 

It could, perhaps, be made to appear, that all 

a 

the different kinds of proof which, by numer- 
ous and able advocates, have been brought for- 
ward in support of Revelation, might be turned 
to bear with advantage on this single topic of 
fitness and harmony ; forming one concentrated 
and powerful body of evidence, rendered regular 
and interesting by the unity preserved through- 
out. For example, the rapid propagation of the 
Gospel in primitive times, presumes the intrinsic 
suitableness of the Christian System to produce 
such effects ; as well as a special arrangement of 
providence^ and an extraordinary measure of 
Divine Influence, in favour of the cause. Most 



w!^wtB, it is well known^ preseut this variety o( 
aspects ; b» trees in a £)rest jooay be viewed ^^i^ber 
with reiq;)aQt to their admeaaw^neiU;^ ^r us^ul*^ 
ness^ 4^ beauty. 

The wxit^ may jifirt; be allowed to «dd> tbrt 

what is here^ with some diffidence^ committed to 
public atteatioii> was ongnially a brief letter to a 
firiendi wd that a8:er it was fiotioed as afootrt to 
be prated^ he hastily oon^lied with the requeit 
to enlarge it He soon foimd, however, that to 
draw up the greater part of an argument of this 
nature^ while the work was goix^ through the 
press, involved more of difficulty than he had 
suspected* This may account for some imperfec- 
tions which otherwis(^ p^hapsj had xnot existed 
StiU he casts himself on the candour and iur 
dulgence of the reader ; hoping that any faults 
in the execution of his work^ may be extenuated 
by the sincerity of his intentions. 

One special favour he would earnestly so- 
licit from the sceptic who may condescend to 
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look at the following pages ; — a request suggested 
by the nature of the investigation ; — ^namely, that 
he would be pleased to judge of the subject, not 
from a simple glance at some remarks seen un- 
connected with the rest, but from an attentive 
survey and minute examination of the whole. 

As to the private Christian, who is usually in 
quest of what is spiritually edifying, it is not plea- 
sant to reflect, how little there is in the following 

inquiry immediately adapted to promote so good a 
purpose. But the prejudices of the Infidel, for 
whom such writings are chiefly intended, are so 
various, and withal so tenacious, as to oblige 
the friends of Revelation to have recourse to 
every possible kind of argument, that ^by all 
means,'' they may " save some.'' 



Shane Square^ Chelsea, 
March 20, 1827. 
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SECTION I. 



The kind of Proof employed. 

When a great and comprehensive principle 
in science is discovered, each successive instance 
of its proper application, serves only to confirm 
its truth, and to illustrate its importance. In 
the progress of experiment, and of rational in- 
duction, its uses may be found, perhaps, to be 
far more numerous, and far more valuable, than 
could possibly have been contemplated by the 
mind which first perceived it. For example, vre 
may name the law of gravitation, as demonstrated 
by Newton. Here the truth of the principle is 
ascertained, not merely by the evidence of Ma- 
thematics, but also by the past and continued 
history of its operation. The varied and innu- 
merable facts of the history, answering so exactly 

A 2 



to the principle, would exclude all doubt from 
the mind of any one, who might not, indeed, 
have noticed the direct proof advanced by that 
eminent philosopher. 

If in moral science, a principle should be ad- 
vanced, professing to improve the character and 
happiness of man incomparably beyond what had 
been previously known ; — and should these pre- 
tensions be supported, not indeed by the certainty 
of strict demonstration, but by such kind of proof 
as the nature of the subject might admit; — and 
should observation of its actual. eflScacy, and a 
rational conviction of its applicability in all ima- 
ginable cases, confirm our first thinkings on the 
question, — what would be thought of the scepti- 
cism that should obstinately contemn this evi- 
dence ? Such a principle, we conceive, is found 
in the grand doctrines, duties, and discoveries, 
which are deemed to be peculiar to Divine Reve- 
lation ; — in the nature of each, whether separately 
examined, or as bearing some important relation 
to the rest; — and in. the structure and ultimate 
intentions of the whole. 

An intrinsic excellence of the parts, we may 
observe, would lead to the expectation of their 
harmony, as joint divisions of one great system. 
The previous question is, however, to ascertain 



the truth and features of this excellence. This 
we hope may be done with satisfaction^ to the 
cajadid inquirer, by supposing its existence, and 
then tracing its admitted properties and conse* 
quences, to learn whether they agree with the 
nature of man, and with the circumstances and re- 
lations in which the Christian scheme avows him 
to be placed, and consequently whether this Reli- 
gion be, at least, consistent with itself. 

But even should we allow the Infidel to fix what 
is the actual constitution and condition of man- 
kind ; and should we ascertain, that the discove- 
ries of the Scriptures, are precisely applicable to 
this admitted state of things, the argument would 
thus be considerably strengthened. 

He may, perhaps, object entirely to this kind of 
evidence. "A very convenient way indeed," he ex- 
claims, ^ to solve a difficulty ! We have only to 
suppose some delusive scheme or theory, and thence 
leap at once to the conclusion, that it must be 
true I'' 

In reply it may be said, is it not this sort of proof 
that Infidels themselves are constantly adopting 
and perverting ? Is not this the principle of their 
professed reasonings against the miracles, and 
other subjects of the Book, which we deem to be 



inspired ? Are they not accustomed to tear some 
Scripture fact, or sentiment, from its proper con- 
nexion with the cause, or the effect, and then 
apply it to some partial or fancied constitution 
of nature, — to such a state of things as they ima- 
gine ought to exist, — or to the actual substances 
and laws of nature, in a manner quite irrelevant ; 
asserting, for instance, that the throat of the whale 
was too strait for Jonah ! till in the hasty judgment 
of the unwary, the ritual, or doctrine, or nar- 
rative in question, appears quite ridiculous ? 

We advert not to this, of course, with any 
view to object to our own principle of reasoning 
from a supposition,-^-a principle which has always 
been allowed to be legitimate; we simply suggest, 
that a line distinguishes its use from its misap- 
plication. 

Irt»the analytical sciences,-^instance in Algebra 
-^we proceed fix)m a known quantity, by a process 
of conclusions, till we arrive at some wished for, 
but unknown quantity. Yet here the unknown 
quantity is in some sense already known, by a 
certain anticipation, and has a proper character 
assigned to it \ — is considered in its relations to 
various other quantities, till at last the expected 
truth breaks upon the mind with full evidence and 
lustre. Thus, a logical assumption is also founded 



on certain probabilities, which are instantly felt 
to possess some weight, both as a ground, and 
as an instrument of inquiry. It is therefore not 
a mere fancy, as the objection supposes. We 
will give an explanation. 

In infancy, for example^ the teeth are with- 
held, because it is obvious they would serve no 
useful purpose, but would rather be injurioui^. 
Subsequently, however, their use becomes appar 
rent ; and it would be fair for a person, whom 
we shall suppose never to have known that therie 
were such parts of the human frame as teetb> . tp; 
reason from the appearances, and fitnesses, and; 
necessities of the case, tliat they would soqn be. 
supplied; or, to suppose the form, and character> 
aiid number of tli^ teeth, and then to apply thi^ 
theory, to existing circumstances : as an artist, 
in ^working, first tries one instrument, and theift. 
another, and anpther, till he meets with one. pre-, 
cisely adapted to his purpose- With our presenjt 
knowledge of the teeth, we are sure that this would 
be a veiy successful instance of reasoning. But 
should we attempt, by supposition, to add a* 
n^w faculty of body or mind to, the complete cod^ 
stitution of man; or to add a new planet ito Hk^ 
solar system; or to introduce a new species: of: 
animals. apongst thcr tjnds which: now e;x:ist, th^? 
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absurdity of the scheme would increase at every 
step of our procedure. 

We mean not to insinuate^ that nature could 
not possibly admit of these additions. Very pro- 
bably she might, for aught any man living can 
know to the contrary. But we do mean to as- 
sert, that supposing them to be theoretically 
practicable, no human ingenuity could possibly 
invent tliem. Let the strongest mind call up its 
powers to the task, and the planet will be mis- 
placed, the faculty excrescent, and the animal a 
monster. But should some higher intelligence, 
or should man himself, were he capable of this 
vast reach of mind, present us with the true in- 
vention ; then, indeed, but not till then, the more 
we searched into the principles and bearings of 
the tangible arrangements, the more clearly we 
should ascertain the uses of the whole, and its 
just and beautiful accordance with the general 
system into which it had been interweaved. 

In like manner we will fearlessly aver, that no 
man, or number of men on earth, codd have in- 
vented the great scheme of Revelation. If we 
say nothing of its truth, yet its extreme origi- 
nality, (for it has, — itself without a model, — been 
the perverted platform of all corrupt religions,) 
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ftnd the unexampled multitude and grandeur of 
its details, must have rendered this impossible. 
But now, when we are told that it is no fiction, — 
that it is indeed the invention of an infinite intel- 
ligence, — and intended, not for idle speculation^ 
but for practical purposes, it is the duty of men 
to examine, whether it coalesces with the exist- 
ing machinery of nature. If it be nothing but a 
dream, or feilsehood, the monstrosity, at once of 
its charactet and pretensions, will glare upon the 
observant mind at every experiment If^ how- 
ever, it really answers to nature, the harmony of 
both with each other, through all their multifa- 
rious counterparts, will break forth like the sun 
firom a cloud at noon day. And this is precisely 
the principle of argumentation, which it is the chief 
design of this Essay to point out, and recommend, 
rather than to prosecute by a nice and lengthened 
application. 

This principle of proof is as legitimate as that 
of poetical invention, by which we form ideas of 
a more perfect and beautiful world than the pre- 
sent, with no tempestuous seas, burning sands, 
and horro caverns ; and by which we sometimes 
draw a character beyond the measurement of 
real life, yet obviously true to nature. 

The objection, therefore, seems to have no 

B 
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force. The suppositions of our argument are 
warranted by the clearest intimations. For ex- 
ample : Is the scripture doctrine of repentance the 
subject to be tested? It is evident, apart from 
all religious considerations, that men are often 
faulty ; that they ought to be sorryfor it ; and in many- 
cases candidly to acknowledge it. This is the 
uniform sense of mankind, and demanded, if even 
he were a Deist, by the pistol of the duellist. 
This leads us to the notion of a perfect repentance, 
while the fact is evident, that contrition is oftaa 
seen to be ineffectual, or altogether wanting. 
But in scripture a peculiar species of this virtue 
is enjoined. Here it is professed to be sanctioned 
by the most powerful motives, to be assisted by 
supernatural inspirations, and thus to be formed 
to a character the most complete and sanative. 
And all that is transcendent in the case, is as ma- 
nifestly suited to the nature and condition of the 
sinner, and as just in itself^ as is the ordinary 
penitence which the Deist expects from any one 
who commits a crime. 

It is hoped the reader now perceives, that this 
mode of argumentation need not be confined to 
ayawcj/w/ supposition, and the starting of the mind 
to a hasty conclusion. 
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SECTION II. 

Method of this Reasoning as applied to the 

present Question, 

The transcendent excellence of Revelation 
would be readily allowed, and, by consequence, 
its truth admitted, were evidence adduced to 
shew its vast usefulness ; — that it amply provides 
the proper means of accomplishing the present 
improvement, and ultimate perfection and hap- 
piness, of mankind. And this provision, we con- 
ceive, it does hold forth, with an evidence which 
ought more fully to determine our acceptance of 
the gift, than the allowed probabilities of health, 
connected with the unquestioned prescription of 
an accredited physician, are expected to deter- 
mine us to act upon its dictates. 

The adaptation of the scheme of Scripture to 
effect these great designs, could not be perfectly 
ascertained without a perfect knowledge, not only 
of the scheme itself, but of the system of nature 
for whicMt is intended. This knowledge is, how- 
ever, uns^ainable in the present life. One rap- 
turous employment of eternity, perhaps, will con- 
sist in the ever deepening contemplation of this 
astonishing subject. Yet enough may now be 
known to prove, that Revelation bears as striking 
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characters of noble and beneficent design, as are 
every where displayed in the frame of the visible 
world. 

We would affectionately entreat the sceptical 
reader to familiarize himself with the Scriptures 
throughout, for the purpose of acquiring the ne- 
cessary grounds of this argument. Else how should 
he be capable of knowing the actual characters 
of the scheme, and of judging whether it be 
suited to its design ? In this careful and compre- 
hensive survey, he will also probably be saved 
from yielding to the common fallacy of judging 
from a part, — seemingly incongruous, — against a 
whole ; and against reserved proofs, which preju- 
dice, of course, would refuse to examine. 

The very incongruity, so called, may be found 
to be an instance of admirable propriety. A rash 
critic, in the near examination of some statue which 
ornaments a cathedral, blames it as unshapely and 
extravagant ; but a view from the proper distance, 
would perhaps have smoothed it into beauty, and 
shewn its perfect accordance with the body of the 
building ; — a proof, in fact, of the exccAent taste 
and judgment of the architect. 

Thus, in the Mosiac institutes, it is commanded 
not to seeth a kid in its mother's milk. " Ridicu- 
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lous !'' exclaims the Infidel. " What a pitifiil in- 
stance of Divine legislation \^ And all that is 
more obviously excellent in that economy, is sunk 
in the ignorant triumph over this one precept. 
Ignorant, we say, because he ought to know, that 
the practice referred to was a magical rite of 
pagan origin, and tended to idolatry. The precept, 
therefore, was highly moral and religious. 

With a proper knowledge, then, of the details 
of the question, let him proceed to examine their 
more latent characters, and connexions. But 
here a difficulty rises to obstruct our path. It 
will be said, that the whole is mere matter of opi- 
nion;— that while one sees a fitness in any giveu 
portion of the Bible, to promote a certain end> 
another, of equal penetration, discerns just the 
contrary. 

The same evidence, no doubt, will not equally 
afiect the several minds who niay examine it, nor 
equally, at all times, the same individual. And 
some persons are much more convinced, by cer- 
tain kinds of evidence, than by other kinds, which 
are fra^piiently admitted as still stronger. Nay, 
perhaps some persons are so strangely constituted, 
as to pronounce a strict demonstration^ as only 
matter of opinion. Is there then no test of 
truth ? No means of producing a rational and 
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steadfast conviction in the minds of men in 
general ? 

It is true, that in the analysis of a watch, for ex- 
ample, we need no rules to guide us to the concu- 
sion. We instantaneously perceive the fitness of the 
wheels, and of all the other portions, for the purpo- 
ses of the machine. In moral subjects it is somewhat 
different. The relations are not always so clearly 
discernible. Nor when most obvious, are they 
in all cases perceived to be complete. We say 
perceived, because though a full conviction may 
be felt of this completeness, still the whole extent 
of the case is not open to inspection. The rela- 
tions are, so to speak, not seen to touch in all 
points. But perfect exactness in the reasoning 
is not necessary. It is sufficient that the great 
masses of the subject stand out to view in gene- 
ral proportions. The definitions in geometry are 
not absolutely true. Nor in working, can a per- 
fectly straight line be obtained. Yet this does 
not invalidate the accuracy of the operation. In 
like manner we must plead, that the want of ex- 
treme closeness in the present argument, be not 
considered as, by any means, fatal to its issue. 

There are, however, some general rules to be 
observed in attempting a partial analysis of the 
great plan of redemption, by which we may with 
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good satisfaction determine the grand and lead- 
ing relations of the case. On these rules we will 
venture a few observations. 

The particulars which compose the universal- 
ity of things ; the parts and principles of the 
physical world; powers of mind; ideas, and 
emotions ; verbal propositions, whether true or 
false, including those of a God, Revelation, and 
Divine influence in man ; and every other exist- 
ence, real and imaginary, may be subjected, in 
thought, to endless combinations, — presenting to 
the mind an infinite variety of contrasts, adapta- 
tions, and harmonies ; — descrepancies, discordan- 
cies, absurdities, and conflicts. 

Is man, thus placed, incapable of finding his 
way through the labyrinth ? Is he born under 
the absolute necessity of erring fatally, and for 
ever? Is there no redeeming principle to be 
found in any class of this immense multitude of 
things ? Or, if such a principle exist, may it not 
be expected to unfold itself to the diligent ex- 
amination of every candid inquirer ? 

But where, in the above enumeration, shall we 
find it ? Not in nature, not in reason. These 
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are Ikeniselves perverted, and stand in need of re^ 
novation from some other, and superior power. 
They have filled the earth with impiety, and in- 
vented a vast multitude of religions, the most 
absurd, and wicked, and conflicting. Yet each 
pretends to truth, and a supernatural origin. 
Now we may fairly conclude, that all these, if 
untrue, will be clearly unsupported by any pro- 
per testimony to their truth and authority ; and 
totally unsuited to harmonize with the universal 
system; and irrelevant to answer the capital 
designs of a genuine scheme of Religion, There 
is abundant proof of this in the history of such 
systems. None is asked by the Deist. His own 
opinions are as opposite to the religions of man- 
kind in general, as they are to the Christian 
Religion in particular. They must, therefore, be 
classed amongst those wild and hurtful fancies 
of the mind, for which no prototype is found in 
truth, and the just demands of nature. 

But the principle in question, is avowedly con- 
tained in a Book, which calls itself Divine. In the 
light of either truth, or fiction, this is the most 
extraordinary volume the world ever saw : the 
immense extent, and variety, and singular 
character of its conceptions, must, if false, 
furnish the most ample means of detection ; 
especially as it boldly demands the most severe 
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test of its pretensions,— that of both actual, 
and hypothetical experiment, most rigidly exia- 
mined. Thus, it may be tried upon a scale, in 
myriads of its instances ; and it risks its reputation 
on the joint result of the whole. The details of 
this Book, then, may be judged by their relation 
to each other, and to whatever exists besides, 
both in fact, and in fancy. 

All relations are either proper or improper. 
Things may be said to be related simply as ex- 
istences, and numbers ; and in this respect, an 
unit stands in the relation of one, to all the 
myriads of units which compose the universe. 
This, for the sake of distinction, may be 
termed, an improper relation. But one does not 
stand in the relation of two to all the rest. This 
is an impossible relation, and exists merely as an 
untruth in the train of our ideas. There are also 
relations of utility, — things jointly contributing to 
certain requisite and useful purposes, — agreeably 
to an express arrangement of some regulating 
mind. If a burning coal be thrown into the sea 
to quench it, the combination is a proper one, 
for it answers its intention. But should we flood 
a fire with water to increase the flame, the relation, 
or connexion between these substances, would nei- 
ther be one of truth, nor of usefulness. It would be 
what we have called improper; the materials stand- 
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4Qg> indeed^ in a true relation to each other^ simply 
83 numbers ; but just as one part of an absur- 
dity is related to the other. A proper relation^ 
then^ is a relation of truth, or of utility. Whe- 
ther those resulting from the contents of the Bible 
l)e of this description, or merely improper, is the 
point now at issue. 

Here the question forcibly recurs. By what 
means shall I determine the character of such re- 
lations as come under my notice ; and on which^ 
if I act with candour and caution, I may be sup- 
posed quite competent to decide? Of these 
means we may specify experience; — intuition^ 
or common sense, which Dr. Beattie has shown^ 
is frequently the ultimate test of truth ; — and ra- 
tional, or moral calculation. 

The analysis of subjects requires, as already- 
stated, that the whole, and the parts, be viewed, 
as far as practicable, in all their aspects and 
bearings ; their causes and consequences ; and ia 
every other light of explanation which can possi- 
bly be thrown upon them. By what other means, in 
this extreme diversity, than by those just men- 
tioned, can we judge of their contrivance and con- 
sistency? "Experience,'' Locke observes, "is 
by far the best demonstration." It is> in fact, the 
groat principle of the inductive philosophy, which 
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has been so successfully applied^ not only to 
matter^ but also to mind. The same great author 
prefers intuition to the clearest demonstration^ 
because its evidence is brighter, and more con- 
centrated; demonstration itself depending on 
it, yet requiring a succession of steps, which 
slightly tends, as he conceives, to dim the argu- 
ment. As to calculation, that must be regulaited 
by such principles and qualifying considerations, 
as must themselves, in regard to their propriety, 
be subject to the judgment of the mind, when 
properly examined. 

The whole of these three several tests, may 
sometimes be applied successively to the same 
relation. It is said, for instance, ^ Behold, how 
good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity !" This truth is clearly seen, and 
allowed, the moment it is mentioned. It is also 
matter of unquestionable experience. And we 
may add, it is a subject for moral calculation, as 
a final cause of the social afiections ; as consonant 
to the improved state of civilised society; and as 
the exact contrary of what is horrible in the ex- 
treme. 

This converse of the proposition may itself be 

determined by a similar calculation. For should 

it be asserted, " Behold, how good and how pleW- 
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sant it is for brethren'' to cut each others throats, 
from cruelty and revenge ! it would be evident at 
once, that this is contrary, not only to experience, 
and our natural notions of propriety ; but also 
to public laws, and the well being, and even ex- 
istence, of mankind. 

If, then, among the multiplied relations in- 
volved in the scheme of Scripture, we find a certain 
number, fairly determinable as true, or good ; that 
is, just and proper combinations, or useful adapta- 
tions ; it will then obviously follow, that the Book 
is not a fiction : for these may, from their own in- 
trinsic character and bearing, prove the truth of 
all the others that remain to be known and ascer- 
tained. What, for instance, would prove the 
sincerity and competency of the writers,— sup- 
posing this proof possible,— would of course 
demonstrate the truth of their general testimony. 
A certain number of relations would likewise, 
merely from their numerical weight, as implying 
super-human design and contrivance, prove the 
truth of the Book ; and then all the rest, though 
unexamined, must be true. Nor is this reasoning 
in a circle. For though we thus prove the Book 
by the relations, and then the relations by the 
Book, still they are not the same relations in both 
parts of the process, but a totally different class 
iaeacb# 
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In subjecting the Scriptures to this species of 
trial, neither experience, nor intuition, nor caU 
culation, must be used incautiously. Other views 
must regulate and modify this use. A few of these 
will here deserve at least some transient notice. 

It is evident, that in pursuing this inquiry, 
such things only ought to be considered in rela- 
tion to each other, as from their several natures 
may seem to warrant the association. To ascer- 
tain the fitness of a doctrine, or precept, it would 
be folly to contrast it with a river, or a mountain. 
Here,indeed, there would not be what might proper- 
ly be deemed, either a discrepance, or a contradic- 
tion ; and should the Deist choose to attempt the 
interminable roundof similar combinations,in order 
to demonstrate some absurdity in the sentiments of 
the Bible, we firmly believe he would altogether 
fail to accomplish his purpose. But in the in- 
stances just mentioned, there appears nothing 
feasible,~no probable grounds of any proper 
relationship. 

The doctrine, for example, must be examined 
with reference to the perfections of God; and our 
relation to him as his creatures, and the objects of 
his care ; and with a vie w to learn, whether it 
accords with all the other doctrines, and with the 
fundamental facts, included in the scheme ? We 
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mEsi lock into its component parts and principles^ 
to know if they consist with each other. We 
most inquire^ what are the trutlvs^ or absurdities^ 
resulting from it ? And should conflicts appear^ 
whether we can reconcile them ; or whether tbey 
be of sufficient weight to deprive the other in- 
stances of agreement of their whole force ? We 
must ask^ What is the probable tendency^ and 
what may be the results, of this doctrine, when 
practically realized? These, and similar quei»- 
tions, are rational, and may lead to important 
discoveries. Other subjects demand the same 
consistency of investigation. 

The Deist, therefore, oi^ht to observe, that in 
order to the proof which we wish to establish, it 
is not necessary to find a meditated harmony, or 
an instance of utility, in every imaginable combi- 
nation of the details. The only thing indispen- 
sably required, in all the changes which might be 
produced, by way of experiment, is, that there be 
no real and undeniable discordance among them. 
The parts may have, perhaps, a mere numerical 
alliance with each other ; but they must include, 
in a fall view of all, as they modify and expound 
each other, no false, or impossible relation, like 
that of one standing in the relation of ttvo to 
any other number. 
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I say, a full view of all ; for of this subject we 
must judge from extended considerations, includ- 
ing the principal parts, and general characters, 
of the whole ; otherwise the mind may refuse to 
admit the miracles, and prophecies, and some of 
the more mysterious doctrines, of the BiWe. 
And this is another regulating view, as referred 
to above. Should we single out some case ^pm 
these, and compare its parts with each other, we 
might deem it to be false, as quite beyond our 
comprehension, and the common experience of 
mankind. But let us view this whole case as itself 
a part of another more essential, and comprehen- 
sive relation, — ^like the architectural ornaments 
already mentioned,— and the agreement will be 
obvious. Let prophecy, for instance, be con- 
sidered in connexion with the attributes of God ; 
with the nature and design of a supernatural 
Revelation ; and all will seem proportionate and 
proper. Still, the apparent impossibility of the 
limited and insulated case, is only analagous to 
certain difficulties which we meet with in the 
natural world* What conflicting theories have 
been offered to explain the Aurora Borealis, or 
Northern Lights ? Nay, it seems quite opposed to 
reason, that a magnet should impart its virtue to 
ten thousand bars of iron, without at all dimi- 
nishing its magnetic power. Yet Hiese are cases 
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which we are sure exist, and are perfectly accor- 
dant with the system of nature. 

We must also judge of moral relations, ac- 
cording to the character and office of the moral 
agent. If there were no differences in this res- 
pect, the entire class of obligations which belong 
to a prince, would equally fall on the peasant. 
What morally belongs to man, does not always 
belong to God. It is our duty, for instance, as 
far as possible, to prevent and destroy moral 
evil. But He who has all power, permits its ex- 
istence ; and we are sure that this is perfectly 
consistent with his holiness. It would be wrong 
for us, however, to plead this as our example 
for allowing what is criminal. 

On the contrary, what morally belongs to God, 
does not always belong to us. He determined 
and predicted the destruction of the Roman 
Power J and nothing, therefore, admitting its con- 
tinued corruption, could prevent the accomplish- 
ment of that fatal purpose. In the course of its de- 
cline, its statesmen devised measures for its reco- 
very, which only hastened its downfall. Now,sup- 
pose they had known that such was the decree of 
Heaven, would it then have been their duty to ac- 
celerate, in every possible way, the total ruin of 
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their country ? Certainly not. A proof that we must 
judge of moral relations by some rule, which deter- 
mines \dio, and what, and where, is the moral 
ckgent. 

But this rule leads us further to explain the 
difficult relations just adverted to ; for may we not 
presume, that equal differences with those meur 
tioned above, exist between the infinite under- 
standing of the Divine Mind, and the narrow 
and feeble conception of man ? Though 1 cannot 
comprehend how it is, that, in the unity of the 
Godhead, there should be three distinct persons ; 
must I therefore have the boldness to assert, that 
the thing is quite impossible ? And that it is as 
impossible he should himself comprehend it ; or 
reconcile it to the rule and order of his own 
eternal wisdom ? It is not only above my reason, 
but perfectly at variance with it, that God should 
make something out of nothing; yet the fact of 
creation makes the consistency of the proposition 
absolutely certain. 

Mr. Locke, with all his excessive depen- 
dance on reason, as a judge of Revelation, 
admits the greatest difficulties, nay, positive 
contradictions, as far as we can discern, con- 
tained in certain undeniable truths. ^ There is 
nothing," he observes, '^ more perplexed, or nearer 
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a contradiction^ than the very notion of body in- 
cludes in it ; the divisibility, in infimtuniy of any- 
finite extension, involving us, whether we grant 
or deny it, in consequences impossible to be ex- 
plicated, or made in our apprehensions consist- 
ent ; consequences that carry greater difficulty, 
and more apparent absurdity, than any thing can 
follow from the notion of an immaterial knowing 
substance.'' To our apprehensions, then, accord- 
ing to this passage, these consequences are in- 
consistent^ or a positive contradiction. 

This author is a great authority. But the per- 
plexity itself he did not enter upon. The follow- 
ing, however, may be specified as one of the 
difficulties. If matter be divisible, in infinitumy 
then an inch of surface contains an infinite number 
of parts. Yet in an instant, I can pass my 
finger over the whole of them. But the 'motion 
over each of these parts, must require some 
point of tima Therefore, an infinity of such 
points, that is, an eternity, may be included in 
a moment ! Must we, then, deny all motion ? 

The greatest philosophers might be confounded 
by this very instance. A true sceptic may, per- 
haps, be obtained, who would kindly offer to re- 
lieve their embarrassment, by affirming, that not 
a single truth is advanced, in the whole of this 
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reasonings which, of course, would involve the 
greatest absurdity of all. 

These observations are designed to show, 
that in the scheme of Scripture, difficulties con- 
nected with particular facts and sentiments, 
singly considered^ do not invalidate the force of 
the relations which subsist among the great and 
leading portions of the whole. That extraordi- 
nary difficulties should occasionally appear in a 
work divinely inspired, and which treats of super- 
natural and eternal subjects, is only what might 
be reasonably expected ; and forms, in fact, a 
presumption in favour of the Bible. But such 
extreme cases are by no means numerous; and 
the great and practical relations, are happily more 
obvious than others which, in some respects, 
are merely notional. All men know the adap- 
tation of bread to nourish life ; few, the chemical 
principles and properties of its composition. 

Much useful, though reflected light, in regard 
to the fitness between nature and Revelation, 
may also be obtained by a connected series of 
steady and discriminating comparisons of the one 
with the other. 

On any subject, or branch of subject, we may 
^st inquire, what are the facts and suggestions 
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of nature respecting it ? Let us then refer to the 
same topic, as treated by the Inspired Writers, 
to learn, whether this obvious state of things be 
confirmed by their writings, and whether they 
have furnished any fresh information as to its 
principles, or history ? As a third step of our 
procedure, let us, with this added light, go back 
to nature, and examine, whether she may not pos- 
sess what corresponds to these discoveries, and 
of course supports them ; but which, without Re- 
velation, must have been impervious to our keen- 
est eye, though now it is clearly capable of other 
proof than that of Divine Authority. With this 
accumulated evidence, we may finally return to 
the Scriptures, and judge, whether the facts and 
principles, thus explained, first, by their own 
light, and then by that derived from the Book, 
do not, so far as may be traced, exactly corres- 
pond with every other part, not only of the 
scheme of the Bible, but of the universal system. 

Will it not then be fair, on the ground of 
this agreement of the parts, to infer the truth 
of the Book, even as to those instances of fitness 
which cannot thus be traced ? 

Let murder, for example, be the subject of in- 
quiry on the plan just mentioned. We know that 
m^i often kill each other without a proper reason. 
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This is quite opposed to the dictates of every 
well regulated mind. That it is wrongs we might 
infer from the value we set on our own life ; from 
the instinctive law of self-preservation; from na- 
tural conscience ; and from the manifest scope and 
design of our appetites^ and passions^ and avoca- 
tions^ rightiy employed. Thus, we are prepared, 
and directed, by the glimmerings of nature, to 
receive the more decisive light of Revelation, 

In examining the Book, we find these dictates 
are confirmed in the command, — ^ Thou shalt not 
kill." But now the subject assumes new dimen- 
sions, and characters of Ae highest importance. 
The prohibition is said to come directiy from the 
mouth of God. This ought to strike upon the 
mind more forcibly than the shadowy and inferen- 
tial intimations of nature. Revelation adds, to 
confirm the command, that man is ^ made in the 
image of G od." It also forbids revenge, with all 
its kindred states of passion. It enjoins universal 
love, on grounds tiie most indisputable; and in- 
spires it, by the energy with which the general 
system of religion is impressed upon the heart. 
And, to complete its sanctions, it announces the 
awful and irrevocable decree, that " no murderer 
hath eternal life.'' 

If we now go back to nature, we find^ not only 
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that her first suggestions on the subject^ are in 
perfect correspondence with the sentiments of the 
Scripture, but that she offers nothing to condemn 
the additional information presented to her- On 
the contrary, she perceives it is exactly suited to 
her wants. To this she owes such a knowledge of 
her own ignorance and weakness, in regard to mur* 
der, as otherwise could not have been obtained ; 
while, fi*om the same divine source of intelligence, 
she derives the wisdom and virtue, necessary to 
her preservation* Reason admits the great 
value and authority, of what is thus appended 
to the comparative nakedness of nature. Thus 
the real enormity of the evil is determined ; in^ 
proved regulations are enacted to prevent it ; and 
the well-being of society more effectually secured. 
In consequence of this, even a character of mercy 
has been infused into war, — a character unknown 
to nations unacquainted with the Gospel. It is 
our happiness in this, as in many other respects ; 
that, according to Granville Sharp, the two great 
foundations of the Laws of England, are Natural 
Justice, and the Holy Scriptures. 

We, then, conclude, that the Book which con- 
tains such rational and valuable sentiments, is^ 
so far, at least, altogether worthy of God to give 
to his creatures, and of man to receive as from the 
hand of his Maker. No savage,— no mere philoso- 
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pher, indeed^ — was ever known to entertain such 
definite and admirable views, concerning this 
greatest of all crimes against society, as may be 
clearly deduced fi-om the Sacred Scriptures. And 
this instance of murder, as showing a decided 
improvement on nature, is only one out of multi- 
tudes, — all of them of great importance, — which 
might be advanced from the same immense trea- 
sury of wisdom, truth, and goodness. 

These observations, with innumerable others 
of a similar design, which cannot here be intro- 
duced, will evince, that nature, without Revela- 
tion, is a wheel without its counter-wheel. It 
is true, it can be made to move in some eccentric 
direction ; and to answer some inferior purpose, 
such as the temporary amusement of a child ; but, 
separated from the general machinery to which it 
properly belongs, it is essentially disabled, — can- 
not possibly accomplish its original intentions ;— ^ 
while its notches strike even the curious observer, 
as substantially useless, and as absolutely inex- 
plicable. 
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SECTION III. 

Principles of Inquiry ^ which may discover and 
determine Instances of Fitness, 

Another fruitfuVsource of knowledge, respect- 
ing the adaptation of Revealed Religion to the na* 
tore and state of mankind, is the maxim, — That is 
goody whose contrary is evil. Should we sup* 
pose, not merely the absence, but the opposita 
of Revelation, to what a dreadful rebound of 
thought must the mind be impelled ! 

The contrary of facts, however, cannot always 
be conceived. The opposition here must be^^-K 
that they have, or have not, occurred ; — that the 
acting characters in question have, or have noi^ 
existed. We know, for example, that the world 
exists ; but we caniK>t ccmceive another worlds 
in all things precisely the reverse of the present 
We can go no farther than the idea of its noi>- 
existence. With regard then to all the state** 
ments and narratives of Scripture, let them be- 
resolved into aflSrraative propositions, which we^ 
may negative in hypothesis, and judge, according 
to the rules already mentioned, which is most 
consonant to reason, and the nature of man^«-^ 
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tlieir truths or their falsehood ; — that there should 
be a Grod, or the contrary ; — or, admittii^ bis 
existence^ that he should^ or should uot^ create^ 
and redeem^ and govern the worlds by the sisto- 
nishing measures which he is said to hare 
adopted ; — that man is immortal^ or perishable ; — 
and liiat there is an eternal state of inconceivable 
rewards and pnnishtnentil> or timt futurity is 
eternal nothingness ? We may carry this inquiry 
to ^n unlionted extent^ still eliciting the strongest 
probable evidence of the fitness of the Bible^ to 
promote &e noblest designs. 

Again^ if the whole^ or part of the historical 
accounts be admitted^ simply as to the existence 
at the characters and events^ but the descrip- 
iiom and refiections connected with lliem be dis* 
puted; let us here, as above, suppose the re- 
verse of the subjects, — ^that God is the perfect 
opposite of wisdom and omniscience ; of holiness 
atfid thith; of ben6v6leiice and love. Here the 
mind, unsedttced tod unbi&i^sed by infidelity,' 
must be shocked, and instinctively retcon to 
find repose in the admirable counterpart of the 
supposittoii, where alone it feels the truth is to 
be fdtmd. 

Tbttdt alto ^ the oontraary of all the doctrines 
aiki dtttieti enfoi^oed by R^telation. Suppose, 
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that men are not corrupt, but pure and good ;— 
tbat when sin is committed, they ought not to re- 
pent, but to glory in what is termed their shame ;-— 
that sin, in fact, is not the transgression of the 
law of God, but the violation of some dark, un- 
certain law of nature, — or that there is no such 
thing as sin in the world ; — that men ought not to 
love God, but to hate him y and ought not to obey 
him, but uniformly to rebel against him. In shorty 
let us look at the converse of all that glorious series 
of moral axioms, and maxims, and sentiments^ by 
which the Bible, above all other books, is so strik- 
ingly distinguished ; and the utter perversity and 
monstrosity of the case will convince us, that truth 
and excellence must be sought for, not in the 
middle way from this imaginary scene of horrorsf^ 
but in the utmost conceivable distance from it 
And this extremity of excellence is obviously, 
and only, to be found in the Bible, 

This vie>Y of the subject will, at all events^ 
oblige the Deist to confess, that the Scriptures 
are not wholly to be rejected; — that much of 
what is true, and of the first importance, at least 
in regard to the business and happiness of life^ 
may be gathered from their pages. If Infidels, 
however, would determine unanimously as to 
the portions of narrative, and doctrine, and pre- 
cept, which, in their judgment, are absolutely 
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false and improper, it would then be much more 
easy to reason from the supposition of this false- 
hood and impropriet}% to the absurd consequences 
which would follow. We might, in this case, 
take the grounds singly, and in succession; 
evincing, as we conceive, with certainty, the 
truth of that which is denied, simply from the 
impossible results of its contrary. An adapta* 
tion might be proved, though indirectly, from the 
absurd consequences of rejecting it. But the 
extreme difficulty of knowing what are the real 
sentiments of Deists on this line of distinction, 
would render the attempt in some sense useless, 
as we might, in every instance, fix our foot on 
premises disallowed by some* Infidel. And the 
instances of fitness, to be furnished by the 
Scriptures, are, we think, so numerous, that the 
application of this species of proof to the whole, 
would, of itself, require a volume. 

In the mean tiine, we may instance the conse- 
quences of the assertion, that the Bible, gene- 
rally speaking^ (and this, perhaps, will go near 
to meet the view of the Deist,) shows a real dis- 
cordance of its materials ; both as mutually com- 
bined, and as collectively applied to the system 
of nature ; — an absence of all proper and useful 

relationship. This involves the positive false- 
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hood and forgary of the Books ; for aeitiier troth 
bor sinceritjr could admit of such d^scordBo^ee ; 
though occasionally mixed up witii some «raiaUer 
portions of just sentiment : the case supposes 
€iyen these to be the instruments of a base design ; 
and as^ in some sense^ vitiated by this aUianGe 
to corruption; and by their own influence^ as 
giving an authority^ and a favourable colour to 
the rest. 

Now,~to illustrate the subject, — ^if this state- 
ment be correct, what must be our opinion of the 
man^ who, at the first publication of the alleged 
imposture, should have ventured to deliver the 
following refleetioQS ? 

, ^ I hold in my hand a Book, which I know to 
be, substantially, the most deceitful fabricatioa 
that was ever constructed. Whether it was 
written by the persons whose names it bears, or 
whether any such individuals ever had an exist- 
ence, are inquiries, while the forgery is allowed, 
of small, or no importance. One thing is cer- 
tain ; — that its authors were ignorant and wicked 
men ; — ignorant, for the work is wild, incohe- 
rent, and ridiculous ; and wicked, for its design 
is to impose a prodigious series of lies, under fte 
name of the truth of God, upon the whole human 
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r^e ; while it)ar tendency to promote superstition, 
and tyranny^ and priestcraft^ &q.^ ought, as a far* 
tber reason, to stamp it with universal reprobation. 

^^ I allow that its first appearances are specious ; 
but common sense alone, and more especially the 
force of intellect and learning, may soon see 
through the pitiful disguise. No one can believe 
it to be true, without so far forfeiting his charac- 
ter, as a man of impartiality and discernment ; 
nay, he must, in this respect at least, be either 
weak or wicked ; — superstitious, ignorant, or 
prejudiced^ — or all these put together. And those, 
on the contrary, who shall have the firmness to 
oppose it, will always, by so doing, sbow, not 
oijy their sincere regard to truth and virtue, 
but also, beyond all comparison, their superior 
jitrength of mind. 

^But now I will boldly predict, that notwith- 
standing this is doubtless a most obvious and 
just view of the Book, it will gain for many ages 
a most extensive and inexplicable ascendancy in 
the world. And this success shall not be owing, 
in any material measi^re, to the influence of those 
causes which qpmiaonly command the accepta- 
tion of imposture* It shall not arise> in a gene- 
ral view of the subject, fi>om any mastery ein- 
ployed to compel belief On the contrary, the 
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stream of power shall flow in the opposite direct 
tion. Thousands shall be degraded^ and tor- 
tured, and martyred, merely for asserting their 
conviction of its truth. And even in the best of 
times, as to the peace and prevalence of the 
church, it shall be cause of real disgrace with 
the fashionable world, and with the world at 
large, for the followers of Christ to discover any 
peculiar and ardent attachment to the faith. 

^* This success shall not result from the igno- 
rance of those followers ; for multitudes of men, 
in various countries, and in every age, — men be- 
longing to the most respectable and cultivated 
classes, and possessed of general information, and, 
in many instances, of very great learning, shall 
rank among their numbers. Nor must these per- 
sons be contemned foi* mental imbecility. Distin^ 
guished by taste and talents of the highest order^ 
they yet shall stoop to the authority of this incre- 
dible fiction; — shall deliberately embrace, not 
some single dogmas, — mysterious and impossible^ 
which corruption may wring from it, and which 
great and good men may sometimes receive with- 
out the least impeachment of their general under- 
standing, — but the whole, yes, the whole ridicu- 
lous imposition, with its thousands of absurdities^ 
which men of infinitely less ability might discover 
at a glance. 
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^ And I will add^ that even prejudice cannot 
account for this extraordinary belief. Great 
numbers of the persons here alluded to, shall be 
found to act, in their reception of the gospel, 
not only in opposition to many strong motives in 
general, but also to their own powerful prejudices 
in particular. They shall be unexpectedly and 
unaccountably, yet completely and lastingly, con- 
verted from the strongest infideUty, to the faith 
of this absurd and senseless dream. But more 
than this ; credulity itself, — a weakness sometimes 
found in mighty minds,— must not assume the 
laurels of this wondrous victory. The persons 
now in question, shall be as remarkable for their 
cautiousness, coolness, and even scepticism, on 
every subject of their investigations, as for the 
high and noble mental Equalities, already men- 
tioned. Their minds shall usually seem as if 
they worked on some principle of geometry. 
Still they shall give a free and full assent to the 
Christian Religion. Superstition, properly so 
called, shall be as foreign to their views and 
habits, as to tliose of an Infidel, and yet they shall 
absolutely be so superstitious, as to yield to the 
influence of the gospel. 

*^ With regard to their sincerity, moral excel- 
lence, and usefulness, these cannot possibly be 
questioned .They shall give such undeniable. 
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pix)ofs to confirm them, as must perforce seal up 
the month of slander itself. Their faiDi cantiot 
therefore be the result of conscious wickedneflDs. 
And^ to crovm the whole^ the majority of these 
endowments and conditions shall be found to con^ 
cur in vast multitudes of Christians, andhidiW- 
duals shall arise who shall exemplify (he whole. ' 

^^ It shall also be surprising, that sound lemm- 
ing and Christianity shall uniformly render each ' 
6ther their mutual support. And this shall bfe the ' 
case for ages. It must, no doubt, cause gl^eat 
irdrnder to perceire, that, in proportion as good 
leai^ning is improved, Christianity shall eitteiid' 
hbt conquests, and reign with greater trimtiph. 
As men go on to gather wisdom, from the ex- 
perience of ages, the discoveries of science, iuid 
the progress of mind, and of civilizatibtt^-^ 
thdy shall actually be just so much the more ifi^ 
dined to countenance this silly and pestiferdtts 
superstition." 

Such, to be consistent, is the represe nfa tioii 
whkh Modern Infidelity ttlust give of Christianity. 
The reply, perhaps, will be, that the case indeed' 
is wonderful, but that similar observations mig^t 
h*ve been advanced in regard to the latter and sur- 
prising discoveries of the arts and sciences. Whd^' 
it ifJU h« said> ctmid htive fofiMeein, atii6tkt(atid 
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years ago^ tiiat a power of ^^^eat practical ccttise^ 
quence coald ever have resulted from the applica- 
tion of steam ? But all such comparisons present 
a mighty -diiBferonce. The diseovwies alluded to, 
are merdy an extension of the principles of tratii 
wd^^tme, and are, therefore, when examined^ 
found to be in perfect accordance with such prin- 
ciples. It is not so in the progress of the Chris- 
tian Fai^. On the contrary, the view just gi^n, 
which as iShown above, might feirly seem to come 
from the lips of tiie Ii£del, involves, we conceive 
a moral impossibility, — a perfect contradiction 
to «very known law and motive by which the hu- 
man Qiind4s actuate. If not, lethim give a more 
<)onsistBnt wd^nore evident explanation. 

This reasoqing is what mathematicians call an 
argument odMbsurdum ; in .which some:proposi- 
tion is advanced, and its truths proved indirectly, 
by supposing its contrary ; and reasoning legiti* 
mately from hence to an absurd conclusion. W^ 
assert, that Revelation is completely adapted to 
the moral state and wants of man, and. that: this 
is perfectly evident from its nature and genius, at 
the first examination. But this is strongly denied* 
We assume that this denial is justly founded, and 
then proceed to inquire. Why, in this case, the 
Christian Faith should have met with a reception, 
so ample, And so circumstanced, as is above de- 
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scribed ? The reader will of course draw the con- 
sequence for himself 

, Another mode of inquiry, respecting the «- 
lations and fitness of the scheme in question^ 
refei's.to its nature and properties asprofesaedh/ 
good. Of the proper characteristics of whatis gffo^ 
or expedient^ or desiii^ble^ we have certain jmjt^andl 
indestructible notions^ even while in full chase 
after that .which is absolutely evil. The covetofls 
and the sensual invariably wish^ in their res- 
pective pursuits, for the good that yields tbft 
highest pleasure, — is the most easy of access, — the 
most secure, — the most lasting. Our conceptions 
of good, in regard to the present temporary states 
of existence, possess a principle of analogy, by 
which we may arrive at some proper apprehen- 
sion of the value of religion, as soon as the Scrip-^ 
tures present it to the mind. Were it not, iun 
deed, for this beautiful and corrective similitude, 
we never could attain to a right understanding of 
divine things ; — ^in fact, we could have no idea of 
such things at all. This analogy is, therefore, 
woven through the whole tissue of Revelatioiu 
Natural things are constantly employed as. the 
means of communicating some view and se^vs^ of 
those which are eternal. 

Of the common opinions concerning good„ we 
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\VJ11 here diraW oilt a brief selection, leaving the 
reader to mark for himself theit application to 
the scheme of Scripture, whether as a whole,, 
oi-'aid to atiy of its principles, or patts, s6pa3rately 
considered. Hobbes, of Malmsbory,— himSelf kii 
feififfd^-^abridged these opinions froni the writing^ 
of I3ie Ikmotis philosopher, viho acted as preceptor 
tb ' Aleixahider the Great. Let the reader keep in 
miiid thfe three rales^ referred to in page eighteenth, 
andjdetermine for himself as to the application of 
each of the instances contained in the following 
series. 

Good, is that which we love for itself; and 
that for which we love somewhat else; and that 
which all things desire; and that which reason 
dictates ; and that which, when we possess, we ajre 
well, or satisfied ; and that which satisfies ; and 
the cause or , efiect of any of these ; and that 
whtcih ke^ps off, or destroys, the contrary of any 
of these. Again,* to take the good, ; arid reject 
the evil, is well ; and to take the greater good 
rather than the less, and the leisser evil rather 
than the greater. And pleasure, as such, is good ; 
and all things beautiful are, so far, good. And 
all the virtues ; justice, valour, temperance, mag- 
nanimity, munificence, and other similar habits, 
are good. And health, strength, riches, fi-iends, 
and honour, and glory. And ability to say or do ; 
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and witl^ and willingness^ and the like. And all 
arts and sciences ; and life; and whatsoever is 
just. And that of which there cannot be too 
much; and that upon which much labour and 
cost have been bestowed ; and that which many 
desire; and that which is pissed; and Hiat 
which even otir enemies and evil men praise ; and 
what g6od we prefer; and what we advise j and 
that which is possible ; all this is good ; or^ in 
other words^ may be lawfully undertaken. And 
that which is easy ; and that which depends on onr 
own will ; and tiiat which is proper for us to do; 
and that which is extraordinary; and what is 
suitable; and what we hope to maister; dnd 
what we are fit for; and what evil men do not; 
and what we love to do : all these are good* 

Discrimination and judgment will^ doubtless^ be 
requisite to trace the resemblance through ttie 
whole of this enumeration ; and a weak and captions 
mind might offer numberless objections^ in regard 
to tihe application of the several particulars men* 
tioned above. But let these particulars be fiiirly 
expounded, and the greater part, if not the whole 
of them, will apply, with much aptitude and fbtce^ 
each to one view or other of the religion of tite 
Bible; either to the whole, or to a part; consi* 
dered also as a means, or as an end, or to the 
mitid and condition of him who receives it in the 
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manner it requires. Even riches^ beauty^ strei^ih^ 
ar^ and science^ which seem to be utterly inapfdiea- 
ble to a kingdom not of this worlds aH ftese asre 
still, in their true and proper sense, — a s^ise strictly 
analogical, not merely metaphorical^— to he really 
possessed by the Christian, in a degree absolutely 
unbounded^ both in himself, and in the contempla- 
tion of universal excellence, eternally diffused 
aroiqid him; ^ To him that overcometh will I 
give to inherit all things.^ 

With a view to follow up the same line of com- 
parison, we present a selection from common 
opinions on the subject of {pleasure, though ia 
some respects identified with those on the nature 
of good. 

Pleasure is a sudden and sensible motion of 
the soul towards that which is natural, as grief is 
the contrary. Pleasant, therefore, is that which 
is the cause of such motion. It is pleasant to 
return to o\a otvn nature. And customs, and 
habits are pleasant ; atid those things which are 
not violent. Unpleasant are those things which 
proceed from necessity, — as cares, study, contenr 
tions. Of these the contraries are pleasant^ ease, 
remission from labour and care. Pleasant is that 
to which we have an appetite ; and sometimes the 
appetite itself; also^ tk)se things are pleasant to 
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which wehaVe an ^sppetiti'oh * reason ^M^ jJ6i^- 
soasion; And the remembrance of thmgs^ v^Ii^ 
ther> itt the feet; ' they pleased ot* displeased,' kriey 
in some rei^e?to, • toe*e * ^leasart ' tiiam their^ ^^ j^ 
s^nce. And pleasant are things we hope for; 
and Vicidry ;'^M|dih6tioilk*'iM^ ^tnt^ng 

meiti of! ^ii6iir aikl repittaHon j * and to ' loVe;' 'ahfl 
tcvbd toved/and r^peetedi Ahdlifcewise^ ehatt^tfy 
aiid'¥apidty;''atid what wei 'return to afihesh;' Aiid 
tc learn j^afod to lidmire; and- to do good; and 
to' receive good ^ and to help up one that is falMd: 
And to finish what is imperfect; and Yes^hi- 
bkncef; and imitation ; and to have escaped ti^- 
rowly; and to asi^fpciate with our fellows, fo^ 
similar tilings please each other. And every otiS 
is naturally pleasing to himself. And that which 
is his own is pleasing. And to bear sway ; arid 
to be thought wise ;-*-ali these are pleasing;— 
The contraries of this enutheration are uh- 
pleasant. J 

^ i 

That the above is, substantially, a just view of 
things^ is evident from this,-^that these are prin- 
cipally the motives by which mankind are led to 
act, justly or unjustly, or indeed to act at all. 
Here, again,' we must observe, that judgment 
and caution are necessary in e!^poundin^ thei^ 
principles, as applicable to the pleasures con- 
nected with scriptural religion.- The design 6f 
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this Esisay d<^s not admit a more enlarged invest 
tigation; but we have not the least doubt of the 
legitimacy and importance of the general beai^ 
iqg of. such principles, in tbi» respect 

^ ' • ' . , ■', ' ■ r *,'". <^4^<> 

• ' I- . • - • 

. {t jff al^ i^ importance to inquire, what are 
>Y.e to understand by /e^^. Here the definitiott 
j^ustfj^pend upon the knowledge of what is law ; 
|^/injii9t^ is th^ violation of a'law« Ii^ttstiee^ 
lot the opinion of all men^ is that Which is con* 
trary tQ,the law of nature* Injustice,^9uly in one 
cpmrngnwealth,. is that which is contrary to th/b 
civil law, or law of such realm. . And so of other 
Ifinds pf law. He who is accused of a breach of 
l^w, i3. charged with having done it either igbo- 
r^tly, or unwillingly, or in anger, or in preme- 
ditation. Apart from ,the written law, whatso- 
ev^Mm, Woeed. ft«m equily. or goodne^. 
From goodness proceeds that for which we are 
praised, or honoured. From equity proceed 
those actions, which, though not commanded in 
the writtejQi law, are yet, when that law is rea- 
sQp^ly i^iiterpreled and applied, af^arently 

requi^eij by it, : i . 

4,. 4pJ^W^ ^f equity are such as these : not tod 
i;igcn;ou^y to punjsh errors, .nuschances> or inju- 
ri/^, JVff^My^ ^ sympathy forrhumaii failings. 
J^^ot t|9. j?Pgai^ the latW,. iio .mvi<jlf «ia the intention 
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tion of tfie legislator ; and not the ^ords^ so 
much as the meaning of the law. Not to regard 
so much the fact^ as the purpose of the doer ; 
nor part of the fact^ but the whole; nor wbat 
the doer isy but what, for the most part, or al- 
ways, he hc^ been. To have a remembrance of 
the good, rather than .the ill received* To endure 
iiy uries with patience. To prefer a decision lyjr ar- 
gument, to that by recourse to action ; arbitration^ 
to a legal sentence. For the arbitrator looks to what 
is equitable; the judge to what is law. Arbi- 
tration was introduced for this express reason, 
ttiat equity might.prevail. 

Now whether the narratives, and doctrines^ 
and precepts, and spirit, of the Bible, be in cor- 
respondence with these sentiments, let the intelli- 
gent and candid reader diligently inquire, and 
impartially determine. 

We might still enlarge, and confirm these 
views, by referring to the elements of honourable^ 
or worthiness ; — of that species of desert, some- 
times termed pcaise. These elements are not 
more deeply fixed in nature, than in the consti- 
tution of the spiritual kingdom described in the 
Bible. This answers to the sentiments of St 
Paul, where he says, ^Finally, brethren, whatso- 
ever things are true, whatsoever things are honest. 
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whatsoever things are just^ whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
tyngs are of good report; if there be any 
virtue^ and if there be any praise, think on these 
ihingSr'^ 

The following are some of the common senti- 
ments on this subject. 

Hononrabley is that which we love for itself^ 
and is also laudable ; and the good which pleases 
only because it is good; and virtue; and the 
signs of virtue. And honourable* are the causes 
and effects of things honourable ; and those ac- 
tions, the reward of which is honour, and of which 
the reward is rather honour than profit; and 
that which we do not for our own sakes; and 
what we do for the good of our country, neglect- 
ing our own good. And those things are honour- 
able which, good of themselves, are not so to the 
owner; and what we do for other men, especi- 
ally for benefactors. And the bestowing of 
benefits; and the contrary of those things of 
which we are ashamed ; and those things which 
men strive for earnestly, without fear. And of the 
more honourable and better man, the virtues are 
more honourable ; and more honourable are the 
virtues which tend to the benefit of other men, 
than those which tend to our own ; and honour- 

G 
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able are those things which are just j and victory ; 
and things that excel; and what none can do 
but ourselves ; and possessions we reap no pro- 
fit by ; and those things which are had in honour ; 
and the signs of praise ; and to have nothing of 
the servile, and mercenary. 

The reasons of these sentences, respectively, 
may be found in the Rhetoric of the ancient 
author referred to before, which the reader may 
peruse, for his additional satisfaction; but the 
transfer of these, and other similar characteris- 
tics, to the truth of the Divine Word, must be 
attempted by himself, but with the caution and 
judgment which the importance of the work 
demands. And we may venture to assert, that 
the more these truths are. tested by those princi- 
ples, when the principles themselves are rightly 
seen and applied, — the more will the matchless 
worth and nobleness of piety appear; whether 
viewed in its perfect prototype, — the perfections 
of God, — or in the lofty mind, and morality, and 
eternal rewards^ of the Christian. 

Thus much at present for the nature and pro- 
perties of Revelation, absolutely considered* 
But other schemes of religion and happiness 
may call for some comparison. Should one of 
these be found even greatly to excel all that is 
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revealed in the Bible, yet this would not destroy 
the truth and force of the delineations to which 
we have now adverted. Let the comparison, how- 
ever, be traced by the reader, if he choose, with 
all the penetration and nicety imaginable. He 
will then decide to which the award of preferable 
excellence is due. Let us glance at two or three 
instances. 

The great scope of our existence and desires, 
is happiness. This identifies itself with our im- 
provement and perfection. Religion, therefore, 
in these respects, may be viewed, either as a 
means, or as an end. And these, again, may be 
considered, the latter as resulting from the for- 
mer, at some distance of time ; or both as em- 
bracing each other at the same moment. The 
scheme of Revelation ought, accordingly, to be 
examined, as a means, immediately promoting 
our moral cultivation, in order to our ultimate 
and perfect happiness; and as, in some sense, 
ante-dating this grand purpose, by an accom- 
panying communication of the richest enjoy- 
ment. In the former sense, it is compared with 
other systems of religion, and with education, 
and government ; in the latter, with the goods 
of life, so ardently pursued by the great majo- 
rity of mankind. 
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The first of thejse comparisons as to the various 
systems of religion^ ancient and modern^ has been 
pursaed at great lengthy and with abmidant succes£f^ 
by many admirable writers. Halyburton, Leland^ 
Ireland^ firown^ and others^have not only furnished 
the most valuable and ample materials on this sub- 
ject; but they have marked the several points of con- 
trast with such fairness and force, and brought 
out their conclusions with such clearness and argu- 
ment, as inevitably to produce the deepest convic- 
tion of the superior claims of Revelation. To such 
writers we can boldly refer our deistical opponents; 
who are challenged to show, on the same plan of facts 
and reasonings, illustrative of one another, a single 
system of religion that can at all compete with 
Christianity, either as to light, or power, or sim- 
plicity, or moral tendency. These authors maj^ 
indeed, have been neglected, or read and con- 
temned; but where is the book in which they 
have been confuted? 

Intellectual education can do much to strengthen 
and inform the mind ; — to refine the taste, and 
unfold the genius of its pupils. But, of course^ 
it cannot fashion the materials on which it works 
to any form of excellence inconsistent with the 
nature and extent of their own powers. The 
tulip never could be reared into an oak. And 
the stores of educational improvement, uncon- 
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nected with religion^ are only such as arts^ and 
learnings and experience, can supply. Nor nei- 
ther rniud^ nor matter, nor any combinations, 
faculties, emotions, actions, and re-actions, of 
which they are capable, can produce, without 
the hdp of Revelation, that most perfect and 
happy state of man, of which he is in cmistant 
seardbi, and for which his constitution seems to 
have been originally formed. If nature possess 
not seeds of this superior state, how should they 
be sown, except by God himself? And if not 
sown, how could the most diligent attention to 
the soul, bring forth their proper fruits ? Edu- 
cation is useless beyond the limits of her own 
sphere. She may attempt impossible things, but 
like one who hopes to gain a battle, while his 
sword merely cuts a tree, or is brandished in the 
air, she will only show at once her folly and her 
pride. She cannot plant roses and lilies on the 
waters of the ocean; nor create, with all her 
efforts, existences which only Omnipotence could 
make. 

The whole history of this kind of education 
shows the truth of these remarks. Cultivated in- 
tellect, and moral principle, are things essentially 
distinct from each other. All ages have shewn, 
by unequivocal examples, that the former may 
exist in great perfection without the latter, llie 
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more, indeed, a man is possessed of intellectaal 
strength, uninfluenced by a corrective morality, 
the more he is qualified to be the minister of 
mischief^ both to himself, and to others. Learn- 
ing and polish maybe serviceable to religion, 
but cannot give it birth- And if it could, flie 
great majority of mankind would be no better for 
it, as totally unable to procure such attainments. 
But as to any consistent notions of the grand 
plan, and final scope of providence; as to the 
knowledge of those means by which alone we 
can with certainty attain the favour of God, and 
rectitude, and peace of mind ; and as to the 
application of that highest species of philosophy, 
which consists, not in the amusing play of syllo- 
gisms, and the discovery and classification of the 
laws of natiu-e, but in a right rule of life, the 
most cultivated individuals, unenlightened by the 
Scriptures, are as ignorant as the populace. 

It will scarcely be required, that governments 
should come into the comparison. Deists usually 
express their strong dislike of governments in 
general, but particularly of that of the country 
under which they live. This authority they are 
willing to allow is quite ineffectual, as a means of 
perfect improvement, whether in regard to the 
character, or condition of the people. It is, 
indeed, so little capable of acting as a proper 
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substitute for Revelation, that we may fairly pre- 
sume, it could not itself exist without some reli- 
gious sanction. Political laws have their own 
appropriate range and usefulness. They have 
little influence to command the genuine motives of 
a moral action. There are innumerable evils com-' 
mitted against the law of nature, and even against 
the demands of Deism, of which they take no 
cognizance. r 

To go on with our comparison ; no man, cer- 
tainly, will venture to assert, that the mere in- 
stincts of our nature, — our unregulated appetites 
and passions, — are sufficient to conduct us to the 
nobler ends of our being. Their claims are so 
opposed to each other, and range so wildly, and 
to such an extravagant extent ; that, in fact, this 
is the very state of things which it is the object 
of the question to rectify, and must therefore be 
distinct from the proper means of this amende 
ment. 

As to reason, it could never be intended to 
elicit and arrange, without some more direct 
assistance from God, a system of religion ade- 
quate to all the moral wants of man ; because the 
essential subjects of this system, till supplied 
from some foreign quarter, come not within the 
limit of its operations. They are neither subjects 
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of consciousness^ like those of the powers and 
properties of tiie mind ; nor of science^ like the 
motions and aspects of the heavenly bodies ; nor 
of observation and experience^ like the narra- 
tives of history. By what reasonings — direct 
or indirect^— can we with certainty conclude^ — 
Revelation apart^—that God will pardon sin^ that 
the body will rise again from the grave^ and 
that judgment;^ and a state of immortality^ vnll 
follow ? 

Or, supposing this valuable knowledge may be 
gathered from the intimations of nature — intima- 
tions which, however, on such subjects^ mns<^ 
as already hinted, first be brought into view by 
some divine expositor, — some sound, of which 
nature can only give the feeble echo j — supposing, 
I say, this improbable condition of things, conld 
the inarticulate, though expressive force of na- 
ture, explain an abstract truth with the precision 
which belongs to language ? Are all men com- 
petent to reason out a pure and coherent scheme 
of duty for themselves? Are the moral systems 
even of philosophers correct and unanimous ? 
From whence, indeed, should they obtain a princi- 
ple of truth, and of mutual agreement ? They had 
no infallible teacher to direct them. And did na- 
ture possess, within herself, all the knowledge 
contained in Revelation, yet, without a tongue 
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to announce it, in propositions perfectly deter- 
minate and audible, her meaning would remain 
concealed. 

How should any subject of abstract and com- 
plex truth, be sufficiently unfolded without a 
literal instructor ? Could the doctrines of juris- 
prudence be clearly taught by nods, and smiles, 
and frowns ? Or, does Pantomime address the 
understanding in a manner as perspicuous and 
definite, as that of dialogue, or demonstration ? 
^For what man knoweth the things of a man, 
save the spirit of man which is in him? Even 
so, the things of God knoweth no man, but the 
Spirit of God." As a man is the fittest per- 
son to explain the meaning of his own words, 
or countenance, or actions ; so God alone, the 
infinite Author of all, is the only proper and in- 
fallible Expositor of the system of the world, as 
well as of the genuine import of his own Reve- 
lation. 

It may be said, that the Scriptures themselves 
have given a speaking power to nature ; — that 
David observes, " The heavens declare the glory 
of God ; and the firmament showeth his handy- 
work. Day unto day uttereth speech, and night 
unto night showeth knowledge. There is no 
speech nor language, where their voice is not 
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heard. Their line is gone out through all 
the earth, and their words to the end of the 
world.'' True. But this is merely a poetic re- 
ference to the impressive manner in which the 
general notion of the greatness and goodness of 
God^ is deepened in the mind by the appear- 
ance of the heavenly bodies« It cannot possibly 
imply, that the heavens, or, indeed, the whole of 
the natural world, had, purely of themselTes, 
discovered, and defined, and proved, and ex- 
plained, the perfections of God, as to the full 
extent of their bearing on the duties and bless- 
ings of mankind. We repeat, that nothing which 
bears the character of a mute exhibition, can 
clearly discuss, and fully express, its own nature 
and designs, to say nothing of profound truths 
and facts, which lie beyond its range. 

There are only now two states of mind remain. 
ing to be noticed ; — a perfect neutrality and care- 
lessne ss, respecting all religion ; and irreligion, or 
a spirit of hostility to every thing connected with 
the acknowledgment and love of God. But will 
total inattention to the imperfections of our na- 
ture, and circumstances, and to the various 
means propounded for their removal, prove a re- 
medy ? This notion is the same with that of the 
instincts just alluded to, and goes on the suppo- 
sition, that the stream of things may run itself 
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pure. We mighty with equal reasou, expect the 
untutored savage to attain, by the mere natural 
growth of mind, to a perfect knowledge of the 
sciences. The vast importance of a remedy, 
admitting it as possible, might justify an ardent 
and diligent investigation of any measures, pro- 
fessedly and probably sustaining that desirable 
character. The slightest feasibility connected 
with some question respecting our health, or our 
wealth, is often quite sufficient to excite our 
liveliest interest, and our most laborious research ; 
for here we are unbiassed and sincere, and act 
agreebly to the rules of proportion, as to the 
real magnitude and value of the subject of in* 
quiry. It was not so, as to a higher question, 
with the celebrated Hume, who confessed, that 
he had never read the whole of the New Testa- 
ment. But, certainly, the great plan propounded 
by the inspired writers, will be allowed to rank 
among the numerous systems of improvement^ 
ajs, at least, a candidate for the approbation of 
mankind ; and as asking to be tried by its re^d 
merits closely examined. It will doubtless be 
confessed, that this thoughtless state of mind, 
instead of being preferable to the solicitude and 
practical measures, required by the Scriptures, 
is completely discredited, were it only for the 
reasons just suggested j— its positive unfairness, 
and its utter inconsistency with rational principles 
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of action as applied to the ordinary concerns of life. 
Tl;iis evidence is strongly presumptive against its 
pretensions to any kind of excellence ; and particu- 
larly to the allowance of its claims as a preferable 
means of attaining happiness^ when compared with 
Christianity. Nor can it always maintain its own 
neutrality and hardihood. Most painibl fears 
and suspicions^ in regard to the ground of its 
boasted tranquillity^ will sometimes force them- 
selves on the most careless^ and sceptical^ and 
giddy mind; — fears and suspicions^ which it is 
the powerful tendency of the Gospel to destroy. 
How frequently has tliis unhappy state of mind 
been confessed and exemplified by the Infidel^ 
especially in the prospect of death f 

Irreligion is so evidently inimical to the com* 
fort and even existence of society, to say nothing 
of the claims of God and eternity ; that little need 
be said to show how it stands directly opposed 
to truth, and prudence, and moral goodness. This 
is freely admitted by the sober part of deistical 
professors, who are constantly decrying certain 
portions of the Bible, for their alleged immo- 
rality ; and declaiming in favour of the superior 
moral, and even pious tendency, of their own 
system. The greatest and best of men, nay, the 
voice of the populace, in every age and country, 
have decidedly acknowledged the necessity and 
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importance of some form of religion, in carrying 
on the affairs, at least of temporal society. The 
contrary opinion is pure Atheism, which strikes 
at the very being of all morality. With such an 
opinion, what is it to me, whether mankind are 
happy or miserable, provided they interfere not 
with my personal concerns ; — concerns, formed 
from my own notions and passions, right or 
wrong ? Supposing the whole population of the 
globe were in my power, why might I hot destroy 
them in a moment, and without remorse, if I 
thought, — merely thought, — that I should live the 
longer, and chose to enjoy in solitude the wreck 
of the scene ? Who will say, that I should act 
inconsistent with my principles? It is possible, 
I allow, that another Atheist might urge, " this 
would be improper, and even imprudent in regard 
to yourself But who has the right to teach me ? 
Is there such a thing, indeed, as right in the 
world? Or rather, has not every man the right 
to do as he pleases? And what is wisdom to 
me, if I think it folly to be wise? You tell me, 
that nature points to a very different line of con- 
duct. I tell you, that nature has no authority 
with me, if I differ from her dictates. Besides, 
I have as good a right to interpret nature for 
myself as any other man. You think she urges 
you to be just and benevolent. I think she urges 
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me to rob and to kill ; and if I choose to risk the 
consequences^ what have you to object, either to 
my creed, or to my conduct? 

The only thing, perhaps, that can be said against 
this statement is, that such is not the fiict of the 
case ; — ^that the enemies of religion sometimes 
lead as moral lives as any other people, and that 
Christians themselves are often guilty of the 
highest crimes. But the abstract character of 
principles is one thing, and their practical efifect, 
another. Men do not always choose to be con- 
sistent. A different class of reasons frequently 
determine them to strike out from the uniform 
path of their professions. The Atheist finds it 
usually convenient to act as if there were some 
true religion. He has the cowardice to boaat 
one system, and to do unwilling, or tmconscioQs^ 
homage to another. Let reason judge whether 
the view given above, is not, however, theoreti- 
cally correct As to the crimes of the Ghristiaai 
world, they are confessedly a violation of religfi* 
ous principles; and commonly committed by 
those, who have never possessed any part of reli- 
gion but the name. In all those who have ever 
felt the force of Divine Thith, crime shows, that 
they have abandoned their Creator, and are so 
far ^ without God in the world,"— that is. Atheists 
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racter. This is^ therefore^ substantially^ a con^ 
firmation of our statement 

But if all religions were proved to be entirely 
superstitious, and in some respects ii\jurious to 
the interests of society ; yet since, for ages, they 
have been incorporated, more or less, with the 
notions, and habits, and leading institutions of 
mankind, the Infidel might well inquire, whether 
their continuance would not be a le9ser evil, 
than the shock and consequences of their com- 
plete disruption from the great fabric, with which 
they are combined ? Gould he substitute a supe- 
rior principle of improvement and of harmony ? 
Or does he really believe, that the world would 
be happier, and more secure, without a single 
vestige of any kind of piety ? 

But we must now proceed, briefly to compare 
Revelation, as a scheme of happiness, with the 
goods of the present life, so eagerly pursued by 
most men. Here again, we recur to common 
opinions on the subject of comparison. The un- 
biassed judgment acts, for the most part cor- 
rectly, in comparing the goods of life with one 
another. We invariably prefer a thousand pounds 
to fifty. An application of the same just princi- 
ples of inference, in comparing these with the 
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goods^ held forth in Scripture, would soon cson- 
vince us of the infinite superiority of the latter. 
Whether the Bible be true or false, afifects not 
the truth and immediate design of this comparison ; 
which is simply to show the fitness of religion to 
the existing state of things. 

To see this subject clearly, we must keep in 
mind the following definitions of comparatives. 
More, is so much, and somewhat besides. Liess, 
is that which, with somewhat else, is so much. 
Greater, and more in number, are laid only "com- 
paratively to less, and fewer in number. Great 
and little, many and few, are taken comparatively 
to the most of the same kind. So that great and 
many, is that which exceeds ; little and few, is 
that which is exceeded by most of the same kind. 
These things premised; and the characters 
already given of good absolutely considered, also 
kept in mind j we may now, from the common opi- 
nions, enumerate the following. 

Greater good is many than fewer, or one of 
those many ; and greater is the kind in which the 
greatest is greater than the greatest of another 
kind; and greater is that good than another good, 
whose kind is greater than another^s kind. And 
greater is that from which another good follows, 
than the good which follows ; and of two which 



exceed a third, greater is that which exceeds it 
most; and that which causes the greater good; 
and that which proceeds from a greater good. 
And greater is that which is chosen for itself than 
that which is chosen for somewhat else ; and the 
end is greater than that which is not the end ; and 
that which less needs other things, than that 
which needs them more ; and that which is inde- 
pendent, than that which is dependent on another ; 
and the beginning than not the beginning ; and 
the cause than not the cause ; and that which hath 
a greater beginning or cause ; and the beginning 
or cause of a greater good. 

And that which is scarce, is greater than that 
which is plentiful, because more difficult to be ob- 
tained; and that which is plentiful, than that 
which is scarce, because oftener in use ; and that 
which is easy, than that which is hard ; and that 
whiose contrary is greater ; and that whose want is 
greater. Virtue, than not virtue, is a greater 
good ; and a greater good is that, the effects of 
which are more honourable; and the effects of 
greatei* virtues are greater goods ; and that is a 
greater good, the excess of which is more toler- 
able; and those things are greater, which may 
with more honour be described ; and greater is 
the desire of better things ; and the knowledge of 



s^cjb^ tbjif^p ; sm^ tho£^ tbiogs of which the know- 
ledge is better* 

Ap4 greats good ill tb^t which wise men furo- 
fer; %i\d that ii^hich. is ia better men; and that 
W^h better mm choose ; and that which is more 
tjbyaft ths^t whi^ \^, less deligbtfuJl; and that which 
is Biiore than ths^ whjich is le^s honourable; And 
tha^t is ^ gveaj^ gooc^ which we would have fiur 
Qwselve^ mii friends ; and that which is^ fhan 
ti^^i vfhifij^ i9. ]M^t» luting i and that which is^ iham, 
th^t.i^hiieh i/9^ ]:K>t^ firmj and what many desire^ 
than what few; and what the adversary, or ja<%e> 
confesses to be greater; and what is more 
hioijiQUjifed ; and whqtt is more laudable. 

A^nd gQod dividjed appears, in somf^ resjNects, 
gceat^ than when undivided; and someti^giies 
^^<P% greats when compounded, than wheix 
sdmple. And. ^1^^. i^ greater which is done with 
G^poi^tunity, age, place, time, or with di^adyayn- 
^Qoug. ni^ns, than that which is done other- 
^is^.. And tiiat which is natural, is a goeatei: 
gopd tj^ftn ^at which is attained to; and the 
S9n?i9 ;P9irt of thali which is great, than of that 
whioh iali^s^ ;, and that which is good to ourselves, 
^an. I^at which is simply so ; and possible than. 
qpt possiblt^ ; and that which is available in, the 



greater need^ as in age^ or sickness ; and of two 
means, that which more immediately conduces to 
the end ; and whatever is comprised in the desigil 
or object of our life. And that is greater which 
we really do, than which we do for show ; and 
that which is conducive to the greater number of 
uses ; and that which serves us in great necesidty ; 
and that which is joined with less trouble ; and 
that which is joined with more delight ; and of 
the two, that which is added to a third, makes the 
whole the greater; and that of which, in the 
possession, we are the more sensible. 

I am quite aware, that these opinions are pre- 
sented under several disadvantages. The prin- 
ciples on which they are founded, as before 
observed, and examples, and other illustrations 
of each, could not be introduced without some 
disproportionate enlargement of thisJSssay. There 
are persons^ probably, who will consider them, 
while unexplained by application, as somewhat 
obscure. Others may pronounce them to be, at 
least in certain instances, extremely plain and 
simple, — approaching to the nature of truisms, and 
unworthy of observation. This simplicity we 
think ought rather to recommend them. Yaloabl^ 
truth is, perhaps, as often to be found on the 
surface, as at the bottom of a well. They inust 

now be left, however, to the judgment, and can- 
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did construction of the intelligent reader. He 
may, if he please, either add to their number, or 
dismiss them altogether from the body of the 
Argument- 

■ « 

Thus, like the artist before alluded to, we have 
tried several instruments successively, but all 
have proved unfit for our design. Revelation ex- 
cepted. It is true, the analysis has been imperfect, 
and the view of respective parts but cursory ; 
still enough, we think, has been advanced, to 
serve as a clue to conduct the anxious inquirer to 
the important conclusion of the truth of this 
fitness. 

Some plain or private Christians, however, it 
is feared, will not think they meet with mruch in 
these remarks, either to delight their taste, or to 
increase theirtprofit. Happily no critical inquiry 
into the parts and structure of the Bible, is re- 
quisite in order to promote their best instruction. 
Divine truth comes home to the humble and ob- 
servant mind, like the light of heaven to the 
lifted eye, which questions not those principles 
of optics on which the vision is enjoyed. But 
nothing should be left undone to fix tiie attention 
of the Infidel, on a subject so important as 
the Sacred Authority of the Scriptures. And 
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this is our apology for the nature of these rea- 
sonings. 

The more severely he examines the suitable* 
ness of Revelation, as a remedy for every evil, 
the more in this respect will its excellence be 
seen, and its truth felt and confirmed. And the 
Christian himself, should he choose more fully to 
investigate this species of evidence, might find 
his faith the more established. One thing is 
certain : — his grateful wonder would be raised 
at the discovery of so much wisdom and grace 
in the contrivance of the system, — so much more 
than could have been disclosed to him, without 
this peculiar study of the fitness in question. 
Here he may be led to traverse fi-esh and widely 
extended fields of beautiful speculation ; yielding 
equal entertainment to his taste for what is 
curious, and excitement to the exercise of a 
lively devotion. Besides, there is nothing more 
expanding to the mind, than comprehensive 
views of a great and complex subject. They 
call forth our strongest intellectual energies; 
inducing us to think with a nicety, and judgment, 
and grasp, which cannot fail to refine as well as 
strengthen. And what more interesting, in this 
Kght, than the unbounded and diversified system 
of Revelation ? What a stately temple ! What 
noble columns ! What fine proportions ! What 
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delicate tracery! What exquisite beauty ! What 
admirable harmony ! Yet what are these to 
the living and ineffable majesty of Him, whose 
shrine it is ! 



SECTION IV. 

General Reasons for admitting the Truth of this 

Fitness. 

Of these reasons^ the first that we shall 
mention^ and which, indeed, we have already 
attempted to illustrate, is the invulnerable pro- 
position, that no system equal to the scheme of 
Scripture, has yet been presented to the world ; 
with the additional reflection, that a better plan 
is absolutely inconceivable. This leads us, espe- 
cially in its connexion vnth some other truths, to 
judge favourably of this fitness. We will juj^t 
resume the subject for one moment 

It cannot be denied, that the world abounda 
with crimes, and imperfections, and miseries^ of 
every description. It is no less evident, that we 
are capable at once of the conception and desire 
of a much more lolly and complete state of 
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things. It seems reasonable then ta ju(%et, that 
such a state is possible; otherwise we must 
allow^ that nature^ in giving us tMs aspiring coiir> 
stitution^ has committed a most manifest and 
lamentable error. But where^ except in Revela- 
tion^ can we find what deserves the imme of a 
ratioaal ground of certainty on this^ great ques- 
tion ? Or any thing that can pretend to a con- 
sistent and suitable delineation of the state 
itself? 

We have already showiv that from a variety 
of &ir con^)arisoii^ if pursued to tiieir ext^^ 
we shall undoubtedly iiofer the avowed character 
of the gospel^ as by far the most suitable^ and as^ 
indeed^ the only applicable remedy in this case. 
So long then as no other system of professed im- 
provement and happiness^ can make any pre- 
tences to an equality vrith Revelation^ consi- 
dered merely ia ike ideal of the system^ vidthout 
regard to its truth or felsehood^ it seems quite 
reasonable^ before any farther tirial made to- 
prove its real tendency^ to allow its probablie 
adaptation to the purpose of a remedy. This or 
none, must be its motto. The presumption is^ 
that iti was designedly constructed 3b the peifect 
and the only plan. Other systems are but very 
partial and- uncertain expedients. Revelation in- 
cludes in its comprehensive range, the entire 
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variety of such expedients, and these, too, in 
their highest requisite perfection, with infinite 
additions of a still higher character. 

No Deist, we may also observe, can deny, 
that the aggregate of the happiness which the 
Inspired Writers have sketched out, is, wheth^ 
true or false, infinitely preferable to nonentity, 
or unceaising misery, or any other conceivable 
mode of existence. But this happiness is not 
even professed by any other system. The con- 
ception of it was too lofty for an Infidel to reach. 
This alone is strongly presumptive of that per- 
fect fitness, which we wish to substantiate. 

It is no reply to say, that we may easily con- 
ceive ten thousand foolish schemes of joy, which 
never can be realized. We rejoin, their folly is a 
reason why they ought to be impossible. We see 
not their congruity with the whole, or indeed 
with any part of our being and concerns. When 
examined, they are found to be heterogeneous 
dreams, without even the semblance of truths or 
of proof. 

It is not so with the scheme for which we plead. 
We can imagine nothing finer, or more perfect, 
than the Christian life ; — nothing lovlier than the 
Christian character; — nothing happier than the 
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Christian state. Here the mind has taken a 
celestial and godlike mould; — is formed for a 
scene of unparalleled enjoyment; — of splen- 
dours, which surpass all the glories of this world; 
— of friendships, the most pure, and rich, and 
intense; — of pursuits, the most sublime and 
transporting. 

In the meanwhile, this exalted expectation re- 
acts, with the best possible effect, on the duties 
and pleasures of the present life. And the joy 
alone which is said immediately to flow from a 
right reception and experience of religion, must, 
if there be such joy at all, far surpass all earthly 
pleasures. For instance, we might judge, before 
the fact, that communion with God would be 
ineffably delightful. All temporal friendships, how- 
ever sweet and strong, are but tasteless drops, 
when compared with this rich and copious liba- 
tion, — this ^ wine upon the lees well refined.'' 

Is it reasonable to suppose, that the benevo- 
lent God, who made the secret springs of mind 
and heart, should leave them to be touched 
merely by human loves, and not by the far more 
noble and ravishing impressions of his own Spirit ? 
And if we suppose him to let out the streams 
of his goodness upon the soul, who, with a view 
to such enjoyment, has been purifted, and 

K 
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strengthened^ and excited to an ardent thirst 
afler it ; how embuing^ how entrancing must be 
the consequent emotions ! Is the poet happy in 
the brilliant creations of his imaginative genius? 
Let him stretch that genius to the utmost^ the 
Christian^ in the far more powerful range of t 
divine faith, beholds far other visions; — ^visions 
marked indeed by grand distinctions, when con- 
trasted with the others ; — for they are loftier ;— 
they are realities r-yes, and they are all his own ! 

All these, and other considerations connected 
with this first reason, viewed together; — ^the 
necessity of some superior state of things ;-** 
our thirst to obtain it; — a mind, endued witii 
powers of taste and judgment, not to contrive, 
but to determine the fitness of a remedy, vfhea 
offered; — a great variety of such professed 
schemes presented ; — their claims searched into 
separately, and by comparison ; — and Revekition, 
thus examined, appearing obviously to be the 
most pure, and unexceptionable, and excellent, 
as a whole, including a much more extensive- 
range of subjects in its professed discoveries; 
and furnishing sufficient means, if the s^tem be 
true, for the perfect realization of its grand 
pretensions ; — all these, we repeat, contemplated 
in mere theory, may induce a rational conviction 
of the perfect fitness of the whole. 
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A second reason may be drawn from the ex- 
cellent effects apparently produced by the Gospel. 
We say apparently j because the Deist cannot 
possibly object to the term. Had we used the 
word certainly, he would no doubt have denied 
the fact. 

It is, however, beyond all question, that most 
excellent effects, whatever be the real cause, 
stand in regular collocation with the prevalence 
of the system. These occur with such frequency, 
and with such general uniformity,--the uniformity, 
not of physical, but of moral operation,-*as to 
indicate their cause with the accustomed certainty, 
belonging to those ca^s which exemplify the 
formation and influence of human character. 
We have as good reason to infer the real power 
of religious causes, from the facts connected with 
them, as to conclude, from the history of educa- 
tion, that systems of moral philosophy, and the 
various modes of public and private teaching, 
in regard to morals, have been useful to the 
world. Nay, we will venture to assert, without 
the fear of refutation, that, other things being 
equal, the effects connected with these systems 
are by no means so numerous, or so deter- 
minable with respect to their cause, as in the 
case of Christianity. 

K 2 
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But this comparison must not include those 
multitudes of persons, in every age and country, 
who pay no reasonable attention to the subject of 
religion. If by far the greater part of a nation 
called Christian, will not concern themselves, 
even with the first and general proposals of the 
gospel. Revelation must not be answerable, 
either for this inattention, or for any of the 
crimes which such persons may commit. If this, 
and other balancing conditions, which we need 
not mention, be taken into the account, we shall 
have no great reason to fear the result of the 
inquiry. 

He, then, who asks me to prove the effects 
in question to have resulted from the Gospel, 
might, with equal propriety, demand a proof, 
why excellent effects should in any case arise 
from moral instruction ; why, for instance, the 
prosperity of the ancient Romans, in the early 
periodiSf of their state, should be thought the 
consequence of their virtues; or indeed, why 
light should flow from the rising of the sun ? 

What the effects themselves are, produced by 
the Gospel, whether with regard to nations, or 
public institutions, or families, or individuals, 
may be abundantly known, not only from histo- 
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rians, and the writers on the Evidences, but also 
from our own impartial observation of the in- 
stances around us. 

Now, if such effects are rationally attributable 
to this one cause, it is easy to admit its adapta- 
tion, either as a natural, or supernatural means 
of producing them. That they should so operate, 
and be constructed, notwithstanding, on a con- 
trary principle, is not very probable. But if the 
Deist still believes, that such effects are impro- 
perly ascribed to the Gospel, he must then remove 
the grounds themselves on which we infer the con- 
nexion between cause and effect in this particu- 
lar instance; and we think they are the same 
which support us in drawing a similar conclusion 
in all other instances. He must also prove, that 
whatever may be the judgment formed of such 
grounds of decision, they do not apply to the 
point in hand ; and that the effects, already men- 
tioned, neither did, nor could, result from the 
Christian faith. He must do more; he must 
show other and sufficient causes. 

The last reason, to be named at present, why 
we ought to receive the scheme of Scripture as 
fit and proper for its avowed design, is testi- 
mony ; — the testimony of those who have sin- 
cerely and cordially believed and received it 
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Christianity is known to be a suitable and suffi- 
cient remedy^ by thousands who have made it 
the subject of experiment. Many of these hare 
eminently advanced in viri.ue and excellence, 
so as to command the admiration of the Deist 
himself; and have continually asserted that there 
was a perfect correspondence between the reb- 
^on of Christ, and their own views and feelings ; 
and that, from this very system, they had fonned 
their moral character, and drawn tiie chief poi^ 
tion of their solace and enjoyment, and aU this 
after having tried the tendency of Deism. And, 
on the other hand, when some of these have 
fallen from excellence into a course of vic^ 
their abandonment of the Gospel has run parallel 
with their declension in morals ; a circumstance 
which has been learnt, as well from the obvious 
fact of the case, as from their own free acknow- 
ledgement 

Now, why should not these testimonies be 
received ? Are the men in question competent 
to give evidence in every other case of experi- 
ence ? Do we admit as credible, whatever they 
may affirm as to the effect of history, and litera- 
ture, and science, on their own minds? Is their 
testimony admissible in a court of justice^ not 
merely as to the truth of the^ct attested^ bvt 
also in regard to their own opinion and emotib% 
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connected with it, at the time of its occurrence? 
Why then are they disqualified in the single case 
of religion? Is this the only one in which they are 
insincere and disqualified? If so, what can be 
the reason of this peculiarity ? 

To say, men often utter notions in regard to 
their own experience, which all must allow to be 
enthusiasm, is saying nothing to the purpose. 
What can be more wild than certain opinions in 
philosophy? Even pure science has been the 
subject of reverie. And must these be wholly 
rejected on account of such abuses? If not, 
why this favouritism ? And why this exclusive 
antipathy to religion? 

Shall we put in the balance with this testi- 
mony, the assertions, or, if you please, the 
doubtful reasonings, of the Deist ? Suppose we 
should say, not reasons, but demonstrations; 
ought not a plain unlettered man, quite ignorant 
of logic, to trust his own experience, and the 
testimony ^of a sensible and honest friend, rather 
than such proofs ? 

There is a method of demonstrating, by dia^ 
grams, the equality, or the precise inequality, of 
two given triangles. But this is in some sense by 
abstractioii. We cannot even lift one diagram 
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from the paper, and aflSx it to another, for the 
purpose of combining sensible experience with the 
process. A joiner, however, in a practical case, 
comes to a perfect conclusion at once. He 
takes two triangular pieces of wood, and^ put- 
ing them together, determines the question^ not 
only to his own satisfaction, but to that of any 
3^. other person^ who shall know him to be a com- 

petent evidence. He knows nothing of the pro- 
blem, but he knows the result without it. Reli- 
gion, in like manner, as to its truths is^ with 
people in general, not so much a matter of strict 
reasoning, as of intuitive perception, and sen- 
sible trial. 

It will probaby be said, that the testimony of 
the Deist, on this subject, is as good as that of 
the Christian. It ought, no doubt, to be consi- 
dered in this light, if jio circumstance exist to 
make a difference between them. Now the reli- 
gion of the Bible cannot, with him, be the subject 
of experimental testimony, for his principles dis- 
allow its very existence. If he say, he was 
once a Christian, and thought himself sincere; 
and that his consciousness of the power of reli- 
gion on his mind was perfectly delusive, as he 
conceives to be the case in all instances of teU* 
gious profession ; still this only proves to hims^ 
the truth of his present principles, and confiniv* 
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the &ct of his iDcotDpetency to speak from his 
OWD knowledge, on a sabject, which he thus 
affirms to be incapable of experiment. What 
should we think of the logic of the man, who, 
having made some ineffectual attempts to team 
the sciences of chemistry and astronomy, should 
renounce them entirely, and afiirm there was no 
truth in either, because, forsooth, he could never 
understand them ? 

But should we give the Infidel the entire credit 
which he claims, the case would even then in- 
clude a simple opposition as to testimony ; and 
the question would be, how to strike the balance 
between the authorities ; whether by an appeal 
to numbers, or to moral character, or to intellect, 
or to any other rule of judgment. 

The least that can be said, is, that the im- 
mense body of highly respectable testimony, to 
the fitness for which we contend, makes it very 
probable, either that the scheme is true, and was 
designedly shaped out, to suit the ends implied 
in this fitness ; or that some most singular inge-' 
nuity has been employed to give so deceptive 
an appearance of adaptation ; or that the most 
infetuating inflaence ever known to the world, 
att^ids the preaching of the Gospel, in regard to 
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all who believe it. To which conclusion soever 
we may come^ the subject clearly deserves from 
the Infidel, a serious, a profound, and an impar- 
tial inquiry. 



SECTION V. 

Examples of Adaptation and of Excellence. 

An extensive and interesting field now 
opens before us; but into which, with all its 
beajities, we can enter only to a general and 
transient view. The numerous and ranging prin- 
ciples, laid down in the foregoing Sections^ ought 
here to be distinctly applied to the general cha- 
racter, and difierent branches, of Divine Revela- 
tion. There are, however, other reasons suffici- 
ently obvious to the reader, besides the limit 
fixed to the present Essay, why this cannot now 
be done. Peculiar qualifications would be requi- 
site, to accomplish this design completely and 
efiectually. 

We may, at least, just mention c^lain leadii^ 
subjects, which, we are convinced, it would be 
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highly instnictive to examine^ according to the 
varied plan of inquiry^ sketched out in the fcnrmer 
part of this Argument 

The incalculable importance of the Bible might 
be clearly seen^ chiefly in its satisfactory expla- 
nation of the actual state of man^ as a guilty^ 
corrupt^ miserable^ and condemned sinner^ before 
God^ his Maker and his Judge ; in its merciful 
and gratuitous ofibr of a perfect deliverance from 
this wretchedness^ by pardon^ procured throi^ 
the atoning intervention of a Divine, but cruci- 
fied Redeemer ; in its provision of the means, 
best and entirely adapted to promote morality and 
holiness ; and in its admirable and sublime dis* 
coveries of an eternal world. 

The immortality of the soul, and the resurrection 
of the body, are subjects, in particular, of incon- 
ceivable importance; elevating the nature of man 
to the loftiestrank of existence; and imparting some 
share of their own eternal splendours, to every other 
being in the* universal system. Let these two 
doctrines be disproved, and in that moment dimi^ 
nution, and darkness, and perplexity, and impo-- 
sition, confounding all our speculations, and 
throwing the sensitive mind into utter hopelessness^ 
must mark our life ; — a life which otherwise we 
estimate as the noblest gift, and altogether worthy 
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of the \visdom and goodness of the Infinite Bene- 
factor from whom it comes. 

But where, if we reject the Scriptures, shall 
we find any clear and decisive, any consistent 
and proportionate, any grand and authoritative 
account of these ^ great subjects ? Does Deism 
present us with suitable and satis&ctory informa- 
tion respecting them? The difference between.the 
two systems, in this respect, i^ very fully and 
ably treated by many writers of the first distinc- 
tion ; while the Deist has either taken no notice 
of their arguments, or has refused to grapple 
with them; and having dashed his scorn upon 
them, has, like Falstafi^ hastened off to boast of 
his heroism. 

So far the Christian cause has benefited by the 
controversy. But the perfect coalescence of the 
above, and of innumerable other subjects of Aeve- 
lation, as applied to the wants of nature, and as 
admirable additions to it, would admit of a still 
more extended and useful investigation. . Let 
any one topic, at all important, be selected firom 
the immense multitudes contained in the Bible ; 
and it will, of itself, advantageously sustain a 
voluminous investigation, as viewed in all its 
bearings and relations; and as manifesting 
throughout, the great variety and valoe 
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which, in this respect, may attach to what, 
apart from such references, is individual and 
simple. 

Should we inquire, for instance, into the nature 
and effects of the fear of God, we should soon dis- 
cover its amazing purity and energy, as a principle 
of morals ; and how admirably it links the creature 
to the Creator, producing a relation between 
both, operative on each, in a manner truly won- 
derful; and not satisfied with this, running .with 
a salutary power into all the other relations con- 
nected with the character and state of man. A 
principle this, which, while defined, and enlight- 
ened, and strengthened by Revelation, (for how 
should Deism effect all this?) may seem to be 
one of his chief guides through the long and 
mazy course of his hopeful existence. 

But love to God is, in every view, by far, 
still more important. Many writers on the Evi- 
dences, — such as Savonorola, Abbadie, Hartley, 
and Joyce, — have not forgotten to improve this 
subject, though, for the most part, but cursorily, 
to the purpose for which they wrote. And who- 
ever will have recourse to their pages, particu- 
larly those of the excellent author last named, 
will be convinced, that the subject is as inex- 
haustible, as it is grand and delightful Were 
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its characters and relations brought out^ by the 
test of the common opinions^ and other rules of 
inquiry, to which we have adverted ; we are dis- 
posed to believe, that, like the works of nature 
and of genius, it would shine still brighter and 
brighter, at every fresh examination, and thus 
confirm the doctrine of its perfect adaptation, as 
a principle of the moral system. The following 
remarks will tend, though slightly, to show, that 
notwithstanding it is new and supernatural, it 
strikes in with the general operations of that sys- 
tem, as accurately as if it never had been seyered 
from it. 

Love to God, in the Scripture sense of the 
terms,— judging solely from the nature of the 
thing, — is, of all moral principles, the most ex- 
cellent and illustrious; — the most eminent for 
comprehensiveness, fitness, and power. We 
intuitively perceive it to be by far the most per- 
fect of all our attachments. The gratitude^ and 
other noble sentiments, of which, it is presumed, 
it essentially consists, modified and expanded by 
its infinite object, must render it, beyond all 
doubt, the most vigorous and delightful impulse 
to religious obedience; — and the mutual charity 
and benevolence which this love must inspire 
into the minds of all who are its genuine sub- 
jects,— admitting, for the sake of argument^ that 
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such persons may be founds — cannot fail to have 
the happiest effect in forming and directing 
every other virtue of the character. Such is the 
unequaled excellence of love, still supposing it 
to exist at all. Nor can it possibly be t)therwise, 
consistently with the supposition. This grand 
principle must, therefore, be as worthy of its In- 
finite Author, as the centripetal law of the pla- 
nets, which assists in preserving the balance of 
the universe. 

Nor let it be objected, that as God exists un- 
seen by man, he cannot, therefore, be the object 
of human affection; for if, by means of his works, 
and his words, and his providence, we are duly im- 
pressed with a sense of his majestic, and gracious, 
and all-pervading presence ; — we may as certainly 
be moved to a suitable and sublime regard for 
his own divine person, as in ordinary life we feel 
attached to a friend fi-om witnessing his virtues, — 
which we can see only in their effects, and not in 
the abstract, Who ever saw the human soul ? 
Yet is not this frequently the object of a rational 
and ardent love ? 

The Deist will, perhaps, reply, that he can love 
God in the contemplation of his works, without 
the aid of Revelation. But we ask, how can 
he discover, through this imperfect medium. 
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those interesting^ and amiable^ and unambiguous 
perfefctions of divine goodness^ which alone can 
excite our love ? This boasting student of nar 
tare, while Christians, on the morning* of the 
Holy Sabbath, meet to worship God, bends his 
walk to the fields, where he marks with pro- 
fessed admiration the beneficence of the Creator ; 
but, probably, on his return a tempest rises^ and 
in a moment his power of vision, or, perhaps, 
half his being, is blasted by the lightnings which, 
for aught he knows to the contrary, is flashing 
forth in anger. What now is the consolation of 
this philosophical and sentimental worshipper? 
Does nature give a satisfactory explanation of the 
painful fact, and teach that God is merciful^ that 
dying pangs are emendatory, and that death is 
to be followed by a blissful immortality ? Has 
he now abimdant cause for the exercise of love ? 
Of that supreme attachment which results from 
communion with the reconciled God and Father 
of all our mercies ? Of that love, which the whole 
economy of the Gospel is directly designed and 
adapted to inspire ? 

The Scripture doctrine of this love seems, 
therefore, worthy of that God from whom the 
Bible was avowedly received, and consonant to 
the reason and moral wants of mankind, as plainly 
appears in the living experiments to which the 
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principle is said to have been reduced. We 
therefore judge it to be founded in the truth and 
structure of things ; suid repeat, that it is as cer^ 
tainly derived from God^ as any law of the solar 
system ;— not existing, it is true, in the present 
uncorrected state of man ; but a necessary and 
admirable addition to that state. 

Now is not love, as we have said, the noblest 
and most powerful spring of moral obedietLce ? 
Instance in subjects, or children, or servants. 
And may we not conclude, that love to God, — 
still supposing it exists, — is in itself most reason- 
able, most consistent, and most valuable ? Who 
will say that such love, if fully operative, would 
fail to promote our perfect holiness ? Is it not 
directed towards a God, who has enjoined what 
Infidels themselves allow to be incomparably the 
sublimest and purest morality ? And is not this 
love combined, to give it eflScacy, with the con- 
scious fact of the omnipresence of Him who is 
its object? The very characters in which the 
Scriptures have presented us with its full exem- 
plification, — St. Paul, St. John, and our blessed 
Lord himseli^ — strike us as just, and lovely,— 
and as perfectly possible, considering the means 
by which those characters were professedly con- 
structed 

M 
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If tba reader would now choose^ as an exer- 
p|se of inind> as well as with a view to the aiga- 
mept, to apply all those of the common opinion^ 
menticHied in the third Section^ which are evi- 
deptly applicable to this subject ;r--opimoii8 con- 
cerning good^ and pleasure^ and just^ and 
honourable^ and these^ for the most part^ abso- 
lutely and comparatively" considered ;— or any 
othei? piaxims^ incontrovertible^ and descriptive 
pf gQod> and the rest ; he will soon^ as we con- 
ceive, be fully convinced^ that this principle of 
love has a real> not an imaginary excellence of 
a very high and extraordinary character; and 
that it proves itself to have a real^ not a fimcied 
divinity for its objject ; — a God who alone could be 
the source^ and measure^ and pattern^ of such ex- 
cellence ; and to have also^ in the Holy Scrip- 
tures^ an account of its nature^ and properties^ and 
history^ as divine and as extraordinary as itsel£ 

For if the container be greater than the thing 
contained; and the latter^ in the present case^ 
be beyond the reach of man to invent ; the Book 
which involves it^ in connexion with many other 
principles, equally great and excellent; or nh 
ther^ the whole of those principles themelvefl^ 
of which love to God is but a part, most 
also be the work of One who is more than hnmaii. 
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As to the use of the opinions/ we may ob- 
serve^ for examplei that in regard to gbod, it iii; 
said to be that whi{;fa we lore lor itself; and that 
for which we love somewhat els& ; and that to 
every man which his reason c^btates ; and that 
which satisfieid. Now these conditio6s^ to nien- 
tion no more, are eminently applicable to the 
love in question. We love God tot his own 
sake^ because he ia the highest excellence. For 
the same sake, — that is, in loving obedience to 
his authorify, with a grateful view to promote 
his glory, and in order to be like him^ and attain 
to his kingdom,-we love our fellow-creatures, 
we love his works, we love his service. And 
nothing is more evidently the dictate of reason 
than love to Him, who is infinitely amiable^ and 
to whom we stand so intimately related. And 
that this love is satisfying of itself, and leads to 
things which satisfy, is equally evident, both 
from these views of the I>eity, and from the 
nature of this love as an emotion^ and also as a 
principle. 

Pleasure is said to be a sudden and sensible 
motion of the soul towards her own natural state* 
Pleasa&t, therefore> is that which is the cause of 
such motion ; and that which is not compulsory 
is pleasant; and acquired habits are pleasant^ 
because they become natnraL 
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But man must have been originally formed to 
love Gk)d. This love is, therefore, the most de- 
Ughtful element of every well constituted mind 
In this view it is the most unnatural, and conse- 
quently, the most miserable thing in the worid, 
to hate God. As there is, also, a sense in which 
acquired tastes are stronger than natural ; this 
love has the advantage, not only of being natural, 
in regard to man's original formation ; but also 
of being acquired, as superinduced on his present 
imperfect nature. And as it is quite easy and 
unconstrained to love at all, so it must be emi- 
nently so to love with the highest kind of love. 
And whatever, as a means, produces this love ; 
and the love itself, as producing the natural state 
of the soul, must be pleasant ; considerations 
wliich uniformly answer to experience. 

Then as to just and equitable : it is according 
to these, that we do not too rigorously punish 
errors, mischances, and evils done to us f that we 
remember better the good, than the ill received ; 
and that we endure injuries patiently. Love to 
God is necessarily reflected in love to man ; * and 
it is obvious, that Christian charity leads ' the 
mind with great power to these, and other prac- 
tices of justice and fairness. 

Love to God must also be honourable, if the 
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virtues are so intrinsically ; and if the causes of 
things honourable are also honourable. For it * 
would be easy to show, that this love is the queen 
of all the virtues, and that nothing has been a 
more fruitful cause of honourable transactions. 

If we come to comparatives, and say,-that is 
greater which causes the greater good, or pro- 
ceeds from a greater good ; and add, greater is 
that which is chosen for itself, than that which is 
chosen for somewhat else; and the end is greater 
than that which is not the end;— the application 
of these opinions to this love will be obvious at 
once. 

Let this love, indeed, be viewed in every ima- 
ginable shape and aspect, and though it is mani- 
festly distinct from any thing discernible in the 
moral system of nature, yet it>n.Uhe., a, Wnted 
above, a most desirable addition to it; — exactly 
answers its demands, corrects and exalts it ; — and 
harmonizes both with its immediate and ultimate 
intentions, in a manner which demonstrates at 
once the contrivance and beneficence of the In- 
finite Author of the universal system. 

A second observation greatly heightens this 
evidence. Why, — as Mr. Joyce has fully noticed 
in his beautiful work on love to God, — why was not 
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this matchless principle promulged by tbe hea- 
then philosophers ? Were ihey not men of ad- 
mirable acuteness and research ? The hght and 
glory of the most polished and cultivated nations 
of antiquity? The sources and repositories of 
science and of learning ? Was it possible^ — sup- 
posing it had been within the reach of human 
strength, — that they should fail to elicit a disco- 
very so important, and so long the prime object 
of their ardent inquiry? The few glimmering 
speculations, we may observe by the way, which 
they have left us on the subject, only argoe, that, 
at least, it is rationally conceivable, is necessary 
to human perfection, and is therefore quite con- 
sonant to our moral constitution. 

Now let us cast our eye on the eastern boun- 
dary of the Mediterranean. Here we behold a 
country not much larger than the county of York, 
inhabited by a people insulated from the rest of 
the world, entirely different from every other na- 
tion, in laws, religion, customs, and manners ; — 
uninstructed by 'learning, and particularly una- 
dorned by artificial civilization ;— despised and 
contemned as a clan of ignorant barbarians. 
Yet this people are in possession of the very 
doctrine which all the philosophers had sedulously 
sought in vain, and which is destined to give 
perfection to the character of man. How is this ? 
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Must we believe that they enjoyed it as the natu- 
ral fruit of their own unparalleled investigation? 
The solution is most evident^ as the above 
named excellent author clearly shows. It eame 
from heaven,-from that God, of whom alone so 
admirable a gift is infinitely worthy. 

Nor must the wickedness of the Jewish nation 
be brought against this doctrine, as an argument 
to prove its inefficiency, and that therefore it 
could not come from God. For, in the first place, 
though we must allow it was not generally sub- 
mitted to by the Jews in their practice, yet this 
cannot possibly afiect the inference of its super- 
natural derivation ; which is supposed, as above^ 
by the intrinsic and indisputable superiority of 
this love, in coifnexion with the fact, that the 
doctrine concerning it is only to be found in the 
Sacred Writings of that people. And, secondly, 
the command to love God with all the heart, like 
any other excellent law, — divine or human,^— may 
be resisted by the will of man, without any im- 
peachment of its excellence ; for the precepts of 
religion were never intended, nor in the nature of 
things could they be fitted, to force the reason of 
free agents, as attraction causes motion, and as 
instinct irresistibly determines the character of 
animals. 
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Observe^ as a third evidence oii tbis subject 
of love^ that the Scriptures alone give a rational 
and satisfactory account of our hss of this great 
principle. That men^ instead of loving God^ are 
at enmity against him, is most evident. Where, 
indeed, is the class of Deists, who, love, and 
praise, and serve God, agreeably to the sugges- 
tions of their own reason, — to the admitted prin- 
ciples of their own system ? I say nothing of 
positive infractions of morality. The negative 
part of their character is sufficient to condemn 
them, in common with the rest of mankind. But 
we cannot suppose that this enmity was any part 
or principle of the first man, when he proceeded 
fi-om the hands of his immaculate Creator. ^^ The 
same fountain cannot send forth both sweet waters 
and bitter." 

What feasible account, then, can be given of 
the annihilation of this love, — ^this essence of true 
piety ;— and of the general difiusion of this rooted 
and horrid opposition to infinite excellence ? I 
speak not of the Divine reasons for suffering its 
existence, but simply of the mode and circunH 
stances of its first rise and establishment in the 
human mind. The former of these two subjects 
lies secret in the bosom of God; — nor do prac- 
tical purposes require him to reveal it. The 
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latter is of great importance to be clearly un- 
derstood by all who are interested in the process 
of redemption. But what absurd and conflict- 
ing theories have been offered to explain this 
mystery ! 

The true account is that of hereditary depra- 
vation; God having, to a great degree, justly 
abandoned human nature to the consequences of 
its own wild and uncorrected course. Nor is 
this unjust or improbable. We are not surprised 
that the infant family of an attainted nobleman 
are ruined by his crimes, or that disease, and 
poverty, and ignominy, are inherited by multi- 
tudes from their libertine progenitors. Yet the 
sufferance of the fall, — as here explained, — is not 
one whit more unrighteous, as an arrangement 
of providence; especially when we tate into 
view the provision of the Gospel, by which it is 
secured that no one shall die the second death 
for the personal sin of Adam, — that a gracious 
possibility exists of cutting oft* the eternal pe- 
nalty of sin. We therefore conclude, that the 
Scripture narrative of our original loss of love 
to God, — a narrative which is not found in any 
other ancient writing, — proves itself to be derived 
from the "proper sources,— uncorrupted tradition 
and divine Revelation. 

N 
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4 Had the manner in which evil was at first in 

troduced, been determinable by the wit of man 
n; it might have been expected^ that some of the 

I giant minds of antiquity would have enlightened 

I the world by some metaphysical demonstratkNi 

1 on so great and interesting a subject But as h 

is abundantly accounted for by nuUter qffact;-- 
and this too of such a nature^ as $ould not have 
been conveyed to us^ except by supernatural 
means ; it seems fair to conclude^ that the BocA 
which contains this account is a Revelation sent 
from God. To invent a story like this^ for pur- 
poses of falsehood or amusement ; a tale, con- 
sisting of incidents so sparingly put forth, m 
singular in themselves^ so artlessly^ yet ao har- 
moniously consorted^ and answering so exactlj 
to the wisdom, and justice, and goodness hi 
Ood, and to the nature and circumstanoes ^ 
mankind, would have been indeed a noLost extra 
ordinary coincidence. 

In the fourth place, it is by the Bible, aaad l^ 
this alone, that we are fully instructed how tc 
recover this lost ^ pearl'' of love to God. And faer« 
again we perceive the most scrupulous regard tn 
the aqtual state of man. He is considered as de- 
praved beyond the reach of common remedies 
No metaphysical and intricate scheme of mon^ 
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culture IS enjoined^ for the purpose of rekindling .. 
this extinguished jQame of love. It is now 
quenched, and is ndther active, nor latent in the 
nature of man. No finite agency can strike it 
again into^ existence. Like the holy fire of the first 
temple, it must be i^eceived from heaven* Aa 
when the vital spark has fled from the body; — <3old> 
and quickly dissolving; — no new motions im- 
pressed upon it> no attempts to re-animate its 
confused materials, or to urge afresh its sleeping 
fluids, can at all succeed in calling back the prin*; 
ciple of life; — so love io God, which, is ihe es* 
sence of his living image in the soul> can never 
be restored; by any process merely human. The 
whole history of governments, of civil, cultivation, 
and of philosophic morals, proves the truth of 
this position. 

The Scriptures, therefore, point us to a very 
differrent class of measures,~measui;es which, 
when rightly adopted, justify the sublime decla- 
ration^ that the Grospel which unfolds them, is 
^the power of God unto salvation to every 
one that believMh," This is irational.. Tt ex- 
hibits a proportion between means and their 
pnrposes. It brings us. back to omnipotence, that 
we may undergo a ^ new creation," and thi» by 
a method singularly jxiat and mj^rcifid ;— a me- 
thod which jjockidea a vast variety of subordir 
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nate means and motives, admirably fitted to ac- 
complish their professed design. The whole 
scheme, to say the least, so far as reason can 
decypher it, is consistent with itself, — a cir- 
cumstance which we should not expect to find 
in any fiction of an extraordinary breadth and 
variety. 

And wliere we cannot comprehend the sub- 
ject, satisfactory reasons can be given why we 
are not informed, suggested solely by the nature 
and circumstances of the scheme. Deism can 
give no good reasons why we should be so igno- 
rant on thousands of subjects, evidently of high 
importance to be known by man, at some period 
of his being; and for the knowledge of which 
he ardently pants, not fi-om idle curiosity, but 
from a natural thirst after truth. 

I This scheme, indeed, would not liave been 
adverted to by philosophers, it implies so much 
of supernatural interference with the nature of 
man, of which they are always uncommonly jea- 
lous. Good men would not have attempted to 
effect even the greatest human happiness by 
means of so prodigious a series of falsehoods as 
the doctrines of infidelity charge upon the Scrip- 
tures. And who will say, that men of extreme 
st^ersfiHon,—a. quality which, even in its lower 
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degrees^ narrows the intellect^ and blights the 
finest feelings of the heart, — could furnish out a 
plan, including in its boundless range so much of 
pi^ctical wisdom, of sublime invention, and of 
simple, yet majestic composition, — a plan so 
deeply interwoven with the principles of human 
nature, and so precisely fitted, if rightly received, 
to advance, at least the highest temporal inter- 
ests of the world? Here superstition is sup-» 
posed to do what the greatest and the best of 
men are presumed, from their honesty and reason, 
to be incapable of doing. We need not teach 
the reader to mark this absurdity. 

The conclusion is evident j — that a remedy so 
varied, — so widely removed firom the natural 
thinkings of mankind, — and withal so perfectly 
adapted to achieve its own avowed intentions^ 
must have been derived fi*om Him, who is the 
" only wise G od,** and to whom ^ are known all 
his works fi-om the beginning.'' 
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SECTION VI. 



Harmony of the Subjects. 



This cofidusiou is stiil farther confirmed by tiie: 
whcde of these remark3^ examuied vfk their mutuat 
conneidott. 

This-: leads us to touch on the harmouy of the 
system^, which seems indeed to be essential to 
the perfect excellence of the parts. The alleged 
falsehood of the Scriptures^ if truly charged^ 
must be capital^-^affectiog the whple strain of 
the Book^ and tiie great majority of its facts. 
Stilly indeed^ certain portipus of its moral might 
be acQm:ately devised^ as drawn from the obvious 
BsAuire and co^ditioQ of mam But how all beyond 
tt^^ should exhibit^ on the score of fiction^ a 
system so peculiar^ and so well joinjted ia il^ 
parts ; how the forgers of the Book should first 
invent the character of a God,— drawn out to 
such a length, — and clothed with so much gran- 
deur; should then require their dupes to love 
him with their loftiest affection, with such a kind 
of love, as was never known before, and which, 
if attainable, must elevate the character of its 
subjects at once, and lead them on to the most 
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perfect and sublime virlae of which man is capa- 
ble on earth ; that they should show^ (what the 
nature of the case indeed demanded to be c^own^) 
why this love was not now found on earthy how it 
onc^ existed, and by what a most extraordinary. 
,et feasible traa^otion, it ™ Io,t ; a»d how at 
last they should deyise a complex means for its 
recovery^ to appearance^ equally possible^ and 
dom4ailed into the lamentable narrative with so 
much nicety and precision; and that all this 
i^ould be prosecuted through the entire volume^ 
without trippings at least without confounding the 
contour of the fiction^ and making it a monster ; 
it would be difficulty I think^ very difficult to say. 

Let me not be told^ that the Iliad is some such 
sort of fiction. He who makes the observation^ 
ought to know the essential difference between 
poetical and historical probability. The poet 
never intended that great wcM^k to he believed as 
truths and no man ever received it with any such 
conviction. The moment it is offered to the 
mind in such a lights it becomes a ridiculous and 
senseless distortion. 

He observes again^ that the Bible is composed 
of a multitude of tracts written by different men, 
at different times, in different countries. This, 
no Deist has ever yet been known to dispute. 
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Indeed his own theory of the gradual imposition 
of the supposed forgery on mankind^ requires this 
admission. Now that all these men, without 
collusion, should sustain this vast scheme from 
age to age, with so much of agreement, each 
keeping his eye on the doctrine of love to God, 
the regulating centre of his motions ; — one part 
of the Book detailing the loss of this great trea- 
sure, but anticipating its recovery; and numer- 
ous other portions looking back upon this fact, 
and expounding it consistently; — unfolding the 
plan at large, which at first appeared in broken 
hints ; — ^but still holding up this doctrine as an 
universal light, reflected and refracted in a thou- 
sand different forms, like the same sun, variously 
presented by the earth, and ocean, and the at- 
mosphere ;— and that each man all the while 
should be completely conscious, as he must be, 
that he was turned into a fool and a villain for his 
pains, because guilty of constructing what Infiide- 
lity accounts, while admiring its morality, the 
most mischievous of all systems ;— that all this, 
we say, should actually occur, may be believed, 
indeed, by the Deist, but he really must not tell 
us that he is a perfect sceptic, and hates all 
credulity. 

The foregoing argument is capable of ^eat 
extension, and might be advantageously con- 
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ducted through the \frhole subgect of the Bible, 
presenting a prodigious number of minute and 
harmonious ramifications ; all running into one 
another, sometimes directly, sometimes by sin- 
gular and unexpected deflections; sometimes 
from points nearly adjoined to each other, and 
sometimes from vast distances ; but always pre- 
serving that kind of exact correspondency, with 
which truth and contrivance are invariably dis- 
tinguished. This we should be disposed to call a 
demonstration^ at least in the popular sense of 
the word, as implying a high and satisfactory 
degree of evidence. 

We are aware it will be said, that after all, this 
is nothing more than presumptive evidence. But 
presumptive evidence is so called, at least in 
many instances, not to distinguish it from insuffi- 
cient, but from direct proof The term may 
point to its specific difference, and not to the 
degree of its force. Presumptive evidence, in 
court, of a transaction, is in certain cases amasB- 
ingly strong ; and where direct proof cannot be 
had, it is sometimes acted on, even where the 
consequence is awfully important. This implies 
the possibility, though not the constant occur- 
rence, of adequate strength connected with pre- 
sumptive evidence. And if, in legal cases, the 
weight of the whole is in proportion to the 

o 
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D»tnber of |pres»fi^tioiiB, each adding a de^ee 
of still farther credifeility to the rest, the evidence 
is mueh more powerfal in fi question like the pre- 
sent, where the lights of probability, — ^the coinci- 
dezkoes, for example, — are multiplied beyond all 
bounds. Let the intelligent and unprejudiced 
reader ju%e, whether presumptive evidence was 
ever raised so high as in the question of the troth 
of Divitie Revelation. 

His mind must indeed be strangely constituted, 
and one would think not much to be envied,- who 
can resist the evidence of the present argument, 
solely because it is not positive ; especially as in 
the afiairs of life, he must often act upon a class 
of probabilities far less numerous, and less 
weighty. Should he earty this scepticism into 
fuH ofiect, be moi^ be in perpetual terror from 
the possibility of his falling by tbe dagger <^ a 
murderer, while walking in the streets, at noon- 
day. He dared not step into a coach for Brighr 
ton, lest the coachman, in a fit of insanity, should 
forthwith drive him directly into the sea. 

But the following illustraftion may still more 
clearly show the nature and force of the reason- 
ing h^^ employed, not only in regard to useful 
adaptations, but also as to the harmonies in the 
general structure of revealed truth. 
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Am I completely ignorant, that there is on 
earth the shadow of such an art as that of the 
mariner ? I bend my steps to tike shore, and pep- 
ceive an immense, but compacted pile of wood, 
just floating on the ws^ve. I am told it is the hull 
of a ship, of considerable tonnage, and that its 
design is to bring invaluable treasures from some 
land beyond the sea. But how do you mean to 
convey so large a body to so great a distance ? 
It is jestingly replied. By oars, to be sure. I 
ask. What are oars ? They are described to me, 
with the assurance, that certain great people 
of ancient times, called Greeks and Romans, 
used them with success. 1 begin to think it 
quite possible, from thQ nature of resistance and 
of motion, that the vessel should be tiius trans- 
ported. 

Some days after, and on some adjoining part 
of the coast, I perceive a singular, but confused 
apparatus of lengthened poles, and ropes, and 
canvass, scattered on the ground. I study them 
with intense curiosity, but for my life I cannot 
comprehend their uses. On inquiry, I am in- 
formed, that they are intended to be reared in q, 
certain arrangement on the surface of the said 
hull, with a view to her more speedy passage 
through the waters, by means of the wind. This 
is a flash of light upon the mass of materials 
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which lie before me. I can now clearly perceive 
the use of the most important parts of them, 
merely through the explanation given me, though 
many instruments. I still find I cannot fully 
understand from any description. 

Subsequently, I see the whole applied to the 
vessel ; and now my conviction and admiration 
of their uses are increased ; and other portions, 
previously useless, as far as I could then judge, 
begin to appear essential to the rest. Finally, 
I step on board to make the experiment. The 
wind blows, the canvass is prepared to receive it, 
and this new locomotive world, to my amazement, 
moves onward through the ocean, in a style of 
rapidity and majesty which, perhaps, I should 
have been disposed to discredit as fictitious, had 
I only known it in the representations of another 
person. I now in my own knowledge find the 
use of every thing, from the cable to the slightest 
cord, and firom the mainsail to the smallest sheet 
that flutters to the breeze. 

In this little parable, we think we see the sub- 
ject of our argument. Our frail nature, while de- 
prived of Revelation, is like a naked bark float- 
ing on the dangerous deep, idly, and without an 
aim, because destitute of that high and regulated 
impulse by which it might gain a port. Let 
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Revelation be supplied^ and what before was 
nearly motionless^ or urged at random by some 
pitiful expedients^ devised by ignorance itself 
makes way through life's rough sea, like a vessel 
fully furnished with strong and skilfully cour 
structed masts and rigging, for some voyage of 
great importance. 

If we contemplate the Bible without a due 
regard to the tendency and design of the whole, 
and of all its parts respectively, we shall perhaps 
erroneously condemn it, as an ignorant man might 
look upon a ship's tackling, when laid apart from 
the vessel, as nothing but a senseless mass of 
confusion. But if we carefully consider the en- 
tire case, — the nature of man,— soul and body, — 
all the circumstances of his surrounding situation, 
—the fitness of the Scriptures throughout their 
varieties, successively explained, like the tackling, 
to carry forward human nature to an eternal per- 
fection ; we shall perceive in this general combi- 
nation, but particularly in the multitude and 
nicety of instances in a minute application, infi- 
nitely more of system, of skilful mechanism and 
contrivance, as well as of important design, than 
can possibly be discerned in that entire case 
which we have attempted to figure out ; — the 
water for the vessel, and the vessel for the water ; 
the hull for the tackling, and the tackling for the 
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hull; ami both these for the wind; with the perfect 
adjustment of all the subordinate instruments;^*- 
comprising an arrangement in the whole, whicb^ 
while rightly considered, or experienced, is found 
to contain no fiction ; but which might, no doubt, 
at least in some of its essential parts, be laughed 
at, as if it were considered in that lights suppos- 
ing it to be seen in a state of disruption, or 
through the narrative of another, unexplained by 
experience. 

When we must go to sea, we shall choose to 
take the voyage in a vessel well rigged. Let the 
Deist despise the equipment, and drift away, 
without either rudder, or compass, or sails, or oars. 

Arguments resembling this, drawn from the 
fitness and the harmony of the subjects, might 
be taken respectively fi-om each and all of the 
virtues which the Gospel inspires, ai^d which it 
modifies and elevates into a character of perfec-- 
tion, unknown to the Infidel, and to the false pro* 
fessor of the Christian Religion; from Chris- 
tian purity of heart, spiritual joy, communion 
with God, forgiveness of injuries, love to ene- 
mies, religious meekness, humility, self-denial ; 

and firom all those excellences which are super- 
human in the genuine believery— which result from 
Christianity, viewed as a divine life. These all 
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ran regularly througfa the sacred Volume, They 
are component parts of a limited religious system^ 
which is itself a part of the universal system. 
They harmonize with each otiier ; and each^ and 
the whole collectively, with, at least, the avowed 
perfections jand purposes of Ood ;— with the na- 
ture of man, whether viewed as fallen, and ob- 
viously in want of such attainments to complete 
his existence ;-"0r as restored, and standing out 
to view, arrayed in all this surpassing perfection 
and glory ; — and indeed with every imaginable 
principle, and parcel, and circumstance, of the 
universe. But with ihe whole of this great scene 
the opposite vices, and infidelity itself, when car- 
ried onward to its consequences, are at irreoon- 
cfleable hostility; while what is called morality, 
in the mere lover of the world, comes infinitely 
short of the manifest relations to the whole, which 
man, as a great central agent, ought practically 
to recognize. 

The harmony of the virtues named above, is 
seen, not merely in the doctrinal and descriptive 
manner^ in which they are sketched out, to the 
contemplaticm of the mind, by the pen of Reve- 
lation ; it also appears in their operative agree- 
ment as inherent in the living character. We 
have already selected one or two for special no- 
tice; but lode at the whole togetber. Is there 
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any disproportion or revulsion among them? 
Is there . the least deficiency or discrepancy con- 
nected with them^ provided they are just such 
virtues as the Gospel requires ? Do not their 
several principles live in undisturbed union in the 
same breast, like the several laws of gravitation, 
cohesion, electricity, 8lc., in the same material 
world? And can wind, and sun, and rain, more 
consentaneously contribute to fertility, than these 
admirable virtues mutually tend to the perfection 
and happiness of mankind? 

These remarks receive some force from the 
circumstance, that love to enemies, which men 
of the world in every age have seemed to think 
unjust and impracticable, is as completely 
adapted to promote this most benevolent design, 
as any simple virtue in the whole enumeration. 

But we need not limit our inquiry to such doc- 
trines, or other subjects, as are strictly peculiar to 
Revelation, and far beyond the reach of unassisted 
nature. This kind of reasoning may be applied 
to the Scriptures throughout, as containing an 
immense assemblage of the most beautiful and 
perfect harmonies, and thus evincing their divine 
contrivance and truth. 

The adaptations pointed out in the former 
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Sections^ are all most perfect hannonies. TtoB 
adds to their argamentative force ; because though 
an instrument may sometimes answer a valuable 
purpose^ for which it was not originally mtended> 
— as one may cross a river on a }oose piece of 
timber^— yet this can hardly be supposed in the 
present instance. The scheme of Revelation 
seems to have been constructed most cu^curately 
and precisely, with a view to effect the ends, 
for which it is said to have been designed. There 
is consequently a pre-conceived and perfect,— not 
an incidental and imparfect plan, — ^perceptible 
throughout The wisdom, therefore, as well as 
the goodness of its author, contributes to the 
strength of the proof we wish to adduce. 

Analogy is harmony. It is sometimes, indeed^ 
but feeble as to argument, unless when sup- 
ported by other reasons. Still it has much 
wei^t when thus accompanied ; and at all times 
its beauty sheds a lustre on the path of evidence. 
The numerous analogies contained in Butier, 
Barton, and Gisbonie, aU tend to evince an iden- 
tity in the origin, and character, ami scope of 
the joint systems of nature and of Revelation." 
It would be gratifying to see these analogies all 
marshalled as auxiliaries to the present argu- 
ment. But this is not absolutely necessary to 
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ensure success. We must leave the full inquiry 
to the choice and leisure of the reader. 

The means appointed in Scripture for the ac- 
quirement of any one^ or all^ of the Christian 
virtues, harmoniously conjoin for that purpose. 
Reading, hearing, meditating on the Divine 
Word ; prayer, trust, and thanksgiving ; all these, 
in their own nature, — moral philosophers them- 
selves being judges, — are also known from experi- 
ence, to be admirably fitted to excite and fan, 
what the Church of England, in her Ordination 
Service, finely calls, the ^fire of love;^ that is, 
of love to God. Could any thing so coherent be 
found in devotedness to the heathen gods ? Has 
the Deist any arrangement of worship, equally 
rational, and powerful, and consistent? 

It deserves observation, that while the great 
and leading objects of our life are required to be, 
— to advance the glory of the Creator, the good 
of others, and our own happiness, — the whole 
three are perfectly promoted by precisely 
the same system of conduct. He who rightly 
aims at any one of these, must necessarily 
be carried forward to the other two. They move 
on in equal march, mutually supporting each 
other; and when one is interrupted, the rest, as 
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if by gome irresistible sympathy, are instantly at 
a stand. 

The Infidel, perhaps, will say, to affirm the con« 
sistency of his own scheme, that this applies to 
pure Deism. Be it so. But the religion and cha- 
racter of the Christian, he will allow, are essen- 
tially different from those of the Deist; — of oppo- 
site principles, and much more extensive in their 
range. Now, if the beautiful harmony just men- 
tioned be found to run through the whole of the 
.Christian system, then here we have, whatever 
may be said of Deism, a proof tliat the God of 
nature is also the God of the Bible. It is, how- 
ever, scarcely necessary to add, that there can- 
not be the same harmony in both these religions, 
since if one be true, the other must be false. 

We have only, indeed, to mark out, for exami- 
nation, any single character, or fact, or truth, 
contained in the Bible; and we shall soon see 
how regularly and beautifully it radiates itself; 
uniformly preserving the level of its own beams, 
however crossed by other lights, or obscured by 
passing clouds. And the same symmetry and as- 
cendancy are equally discernible in a subject of 
immense variety, as in thehistoryof the Jews; and 
in one of a narrower extent, as, for instance, the 
minor predictions of Christ. In these, such as 
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his declarations respecting the resarrection of 
Lazarus^ the denial of Peter^ and his own passion^ 
the event always answers the prediction, occur- 
ring most naturally in the succession of faicts, and 
in tiie structure of the narratives. Nor is there 
the least internal appearance of forgery in the 
plain and unaffected accounts which record them. 
Homer himself would have failed in the attempl^ 
to construct so feasible^ though limited a fiction^ 
as the alleged one of the public and private life 
of, Christ. 

The correctness of the geography, and the 
truth of the profane history^ profhsely scat* 
tered through the volume, coinciding with each 
other, and with tiie sacred transactions to which 
they are linked; — the consistency of Scripture 
with the discoveries of modern science, such as 
geology and natural hiidtory ; — the originality, ihe 
admirable simplicity, energy, and general excel* 
lence, of the theocratical form of govenmoient ; — 
the devotional sentiments of both Testaitaents^ die* 
covering kindred properties, and in undisturbed 
union among themselves ; all resulting firom the 
facts and doctrines of the Books, and firom the 
nature o£ man, corrected and elevated by a 
divine religion ; and all re-acting on those i^ts 
and doctrines, to confirm and expound fhem ;«- 
the exact correspondencies between the Mosaic 
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and Christian dispensations^ in their leading prin- 
ciples and purposes ; — the prophecies^ and their 
fulfilment, considered simply as exhibiting coin- 
cidences of the composition, apart from the 
knowledge of futority which they demonstrate j-, 
the miracles, as consisting of another subordinate 
scheme of coalescing properties ; as proofs of 
divine interference and omnipotence ; as designed 
to prove the truth of Christianity; as acts of be- 
nevolence; as helps to hope and faith; as in^ 
tended figures of the force of .grace to heal the 
soul ; as probable in themselves, considering the 
power and intentions of the Deity ; as consistent 
with each other, with every other part of Scrips 
ture, and with providence it)^|Beneral ; — the suit- 
ableness of the several compositions to the minds 
and habits of the respective authors ; instance, 
Isaiah, Amos, and St Paul i — the numerous cha- 
racters, whether sketched or finished, with their 
appropriate passions, sentiments, and manners;— 
above all, the absolute originality of the charac*- 
ter of Christ, and the * perfect adaptation of its 
multitudinous and wonderful attributes to serve 
the ends of the redeeming scheme, whether true 
or false ; — a character, moreover, drawn, in the 
several sections of it, by Moses, and the Pro- 
phets, and in the Psalms ; which sections, when 
conjoined, have been justly compared to a por- 
trait painted in glass, consisting of separable diyi- 
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sidns^ yet exhibiting a beautiful uniiy; — these 
are some of the many general harmonies of 
Scripture, which seem to preclude the possi- 
bility of the wildness of fancy, and the wicked- 
ness of forgery, as at all concerned in the com- 
position. 

To all this we may add the circumstance of a 
singular and extraordinary character, frequently 
belonging to certain branches, and thereby ren- 
dering the alleged fictitiousness of the whole so 
much the more difficult and improbable. The 
extreme peculiarity of the ritual of Aaron, and 
its dissimilitude, in things extrinsical, to the Gros- 
pel dispensation, which it was designed to sha- 
dow forth ; — the singularity and mysteriousness 
of the prophetic terms and symbols, in which, 
notwithstanding, the lineaments are clearly per- 
ceived, at least of the future writings which 
contain the fulfilment of the things predicted ; — 
and the mean and ignominious circumstances with 
which the sublime character of Christ is invested, 
and of which an inventor would not probably 
have thought ; — ^tliese are some of the numerous 
particulars which strengthen our argument, and 
give a refutation of the idea that the book is a 
fiction. Nay, the very alliance with each other 
of these dissimilarities is founded in propriety, 
as is clearly perceivable when they are carefully 
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examined; dissimilarities^ obviously necessary 
and proper, to carry forward theproposed design 
of the whole. 

Again, the discoveries of the Bible harmonize 
with reason, so far as we can understand them ; 
and yet reason was never known to make the 
least approach, without the help of this divine 
guide, to the knowledge of such things. How 
strange it appears, to a mind not darkened and 
deadened by the frequency of the facts^ that 
nature should uniformly bear innumerable marks 
of curse and abandonment ; — that, for instance, 
the world should be a scene of ruggedness and 
tempest, of sickness and poverty, and should be 
swept of its aged population every thirty or forty 
years ! Our reason and our taste instruct us, 
that, strictly speaking, this is not a natural state 
of things. Man is utterly diverted from his pro- 
per character and place; — his mind the source 
and prey of endless errors and vices, and his 
body bandaged by apparel, to defend him from 
the outrageous innovations which the blasts of 
the atmosphere are constantly making on tran- 
quillity and pleasure ; just as the horse is taken 
from the green meadow, and cooped up in the 
mines, and blanketted, and pushed beyond his 
strength, and fed on dry provender. The pro- 
jected renovation of the universe appears, in the 
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numerous parts respectively of that grand design^ 
to answer to its counterpart in the actual state 
of things^ as a building in its various apartments 
and furniture, answers, with general preciseness, 
to the wants of its inhabitants ; — to answer to the 
hopes and fears, the love and hatred, and other mo- 
ral properties of man ; — to our taste, in proportion 
as it is unfolded and freshened by cultivation, in 
an exquisite sense of beauty and of grandeur, 
whether as belonging to the mental or material 
world ; — and to the known intrinsic and essential 
principle of our indefinite improvement,-*-our 
longings after a sublimer and more permanent 
existence. 

The enmity and folly of Infidels, which are 
clearly involved in their opposition to Christianity, 
are predicted and accounted for in the very 
Book which they impugn. It is vain to deny the 
charge of this unfair opposition. That sach 
prejudiced hostility exists, it would be easy to 
demonstrate. For instance, let this wonderful 
Book be called a fiction ; still, what is to be said 
of the contemptuous undervaluation and neglect 
with which they treat it, while the fables of the 
ancient poets, and the tales of modem novd 
writers, are continually in their hands? Wliy 
this palpable oversight of its superior beauties ? 
And why the eternal bitterness and scom^ 
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which its fancied &ults are minutely marked out 
for universal reprobation ? Why no candid ad- 
miration of its elevated morality? Why no 
abstract of this morality published by Deists^ 
with the benevolent view to benefit society? 
Why no expressed wish that the Scriptures 
might be true ? Why neglect the inquiry alto- 
gether? Or if, when entered upon, why conduct 
it with such flippancy and banter, and not with 
serious and courteous argumentation ? 

Once more, the Holy Scriptures contain an im- 
mense assemblage of means, — successive and 
collateral, — many of them temporary ends of subor- 
dinate importance ; — all observing a beautiful, and, 
in different degrees, a separately important rela- 
tion to each other, like the digestive, and other 
intermingled and tributary systems of the bodily 
frame ; — and all bearing onwards, like waves roll- 
ing toward the same shore, upon one grand end, 
— an end, the. loftiest and the best that created 
minds can possibly conceive. Were the whole 
a perfect fiction, it would be curious to know, 
how this coherence could be so admirably pre- 
served throughout so vast a multiplicity and va- 
riety of instances. The whole picture, indeed^ 
though extensive, and endlessly minute, is in per- 
fect keeping, as far, at least, as we can under- 
stand its details, and enter into its spirit. And 
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if there are inexplicable^ and apparently super- 
jQuous parts^ they do not prejudice the general 
design; and are no more justly objectionabfe 
than certain portions of our animal economy^ the 
use of which' no anatomist has yet been able to 
determine. The several writers could no more 
finrnish for themselves tiiis principle of harmoni- 
ous coalescence in composing the Book^ admit- 
ting it to be a fiction^ than a vast flock of birds o( 
passage could devise and create the wondrous 
instinct, by which they are impelled to assemble 
from many different quarters^ at a certain time 
and place^ to take their associated flight across 
the ocean. 

It deserves remark^ that the various innds of 
evidence employed to prove the truth of 
tia&ity^ are, in general, quite consistent 
each other. The historical, and the internal evi- 
dence; that from prophecy, and from miracles, 
with the different modifications of each^ which 
have been so ably prosecuted by the advocates 
of the cause, are not conflicting, but coalescing 
schemes. They communicate and receive a joint 
support among themselves, in many important 
insttimces, on which we cannot here idloW ourselves 
to expatiate. For example, a supernatural inter- 
ference, by prophecy and mimde, detnsaided a 
corresponding m«gesty and importance in the sub- 
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ject^ — and the internal evidence most obviously 
fulfils the demand. Similar observations might 
be made on all the other combinations which 
might be formed of the several kinds of pix)of here 
adverted to. Nothing more th^ a In-ief bint is 
here intended^ respecting tiiis particular species of 
harmony. The reader may speculate for his own 
satisfaction^ on any number of the combinations^ 
as his genius and wishes may direct For this 
purpose he may extend the inquiry, by carefully 
consulting some general view of the Evidences, 
such as may be found in the volumes of Hartley, 
Home, Macardy ; and the excell<3nt compendium 
contained in the first volume of the Rev. Richard 
Watson's ^ Theological Institutes.'' 

The evidence adduced in the rejection of the 
Bible, is of a very different character. Nothing 
can be more discordant and versatile. On one 
point, however, there is a perfect agreement, — 
the design to resist Revelation. Its opposite 
bendings, to accomplish this one purpose, are 
elearly demonstrative of strong prejudice. For 
instance, as observed by a good ^ter, when it 
combats the necessity of Revelation, reason can 
do every thing, even for the bulk of mankind ; 
but when the evidence of Revelation is to be 
distinguished firom imposture, reason can do 
nothing. But this design assumes the most he- 
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terogeneous grounds ; — sometimes Atheism, and 
sometimes Deism. Infidelity has no system, either 
true or fictitious. One party afBrm, that Jesus 
Christ was an impostor, and worked his miracles 
by magic j another, that he was a deceived, super- 
stitious, well-meaning man ; and a third declare 
positively, that no such person ever existed, — 
that the term Christ is only a corruption of 
Creeshna, the name of an Indian Deity. 

We may observe, by the way, the singular 
ingenuity of this last conjecture. Great linguists 
tell us, that Christ means anointed, and Creeshna 
black ; but now, fi)rsootb, we may boldly ask, 
what signifies the recondite sense ? The sound 
has always been considered a most obvious 
rule of derivation ! Who does not see that oyster 
comes from austere, an adjective, which marks the 
rigour with which those little creatures close their 
shells to prevent their opening ? And what doubt 
can be advanced against so clear a truth as this, 
that the verb to hang, is derived firom Hungus, 
the twentieth Pictish king ? This is demonstrated 
by an historical fact, which triumphantly confirms 
the theory ; — that prince, failing in some important 
treaiy with Malcom, king of Scotland, did actually 
hang himself! 

The strange notions here referred to, with many 
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others^ equally wild^ from the same romantic 
author^ are very ably confuted in a valuable 
work, lately published, entitled, '^Remarks on 
Volney's Ruins of Empires, by W. A. Hails,'' of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Thus, whether we contemplate the structure of 
the Scriptures as a writing, greatly varied in its 
materials and styles ; — styles, original, simple, yet 
never mean and creeping, and each uniformly 
preserved to the last ; — or that of the grand and 
multiform system of religion which it exhibits, 
with its different, but consistent and co-operating 
evidences ; — or the harmony of all these with the 
universe, so far as we can comprehend it; — -a 
most beautiful coincidence, we perceive, is every 
where discovered, — a mutual fitness of parts, that 
strikes the more forcibly, the more minutely and 
narrowly the subject is investigated. 

No other Book, well known to be a work of 
fiction, or of forgery, could bear the touch of 
such a test. And it ought to be observed, that 
no other book, composed fi:'om fancy, consists of 
so large a collection of distinct pieces, on so many, 
and so difficult, and so different subjects, written by 
different men, at different times ; — a circumstance 
which makes his whole train of reasoning an 
argument a fortiori in favour of the Bible. 
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SECTION VII. 



Objections. 



The expertpess of Infidelity, in offering re- 
peatedly the same stale objections^ is well known. 
The talents and success with which they have all 
been minutely and fully answered^ are equally un- 
deniable. And there is a third things which the whole 
history of the contest proves with no kss certainty^ 
— the total omission to rejoin in closely grappling 
with these answers^ or indeed to rejoin at all 
Stilly the friends of Revelation must go on in 
their dispassionate^ but firm defence of so great 
a cause ; anticipating such objections as an hostile 
and perverted ingenuity may yet advance^ to per- 
plex^ if not to conquer. Besides^ there is an 
exalted satisfaction^ and no small confirmation of 
our faith, in simply surveying the works con- 
structed to secure us -from the enemy. ^ Waik 
about Zion, and go round about her; tell the 
towers thereof Mark ye well her bulwarks^ con- 
sider her palaces ; that ye may tell it to the gene- 
ration following. For this God is our God, for 
ever and ever." 

One objection to our argument the Deist will 
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think very plain :— -a direct and manifest opposi- 
tion^ in many important instances^ and not an 
agreement, between nature and Revelation. It 
will be said^ the latter demands for duties^ self- 
denial^ love of enemies^ and a spiritual abstraction 
from the world, while nature urges just the contrary. 

But we have shown, that Revelation is adapted 
to nature, not as an indulgence, but as a remedy. 
Nature may be viewed in two respects, as per- 
fect, or imperfect ; — sound, or corrupted. If in 
the latter, then whatever means may be employed 
as corrective, must work its effect by a principle 
of resistance, and by victory. Ought a physician 
to order luxuries, where abstinence, and medicine, 
and regimen, are wanting ? The question is, whe- 
ther what is censured by the Scriptures is really 
evil, and whether its destruction would not 
essentially promote our happiness ? Besides, in 
this respect, reason, and the general regulations 
of society ; nay. Deism itself, as well as Christi- 
ainity, are liable to the same charge, if charge it 
muirt be called, of frequently prohibiting the gra- 
tification of the sense, and of the mind. The 
fitness in question owes its peculiar excellence to 
the v^ry property which the objector condemns;- 
— ^a property communicated in the planning wis- 
dom of God, with the express design to answer 
a valuable purpose. 
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Again^ it may be asked^ if such be the adap* 
tations of the Christian scheme to the nature of 
man^ why have not the metaphysicians^ those 
judges of the mind^ discovered this accordance ? 

We reply, that there are instances of moral blind- 
ness, and . of rejection of the truth, in this class 
of persons, as well as in other professions ; — ^in- 
stances, which go to prove the moral weakness 
and depravity of the brightest minds, as asserted 
in the Scriptures, and thus point out the very 
fitness of which we speak ; a fitness to enlighten 
the understanding in regard to its own corruption. 
Some philosophers will not take the pains to in- 
vestigate the subject, and contemn the system 
which they have never studied, when they ought 
merely to reproach their own voluntary ignorance. 
Hume himself, a man of uncommon literature, 
confessed, as we before observed, that he had 
never read the whole of the New Testament. A 
repeated and careful contemplation of the parts 
he had perused, is, therefore, not very propable. 
Such men are also firequently deceived by appear- 
ances of moral excellence in human nature. 
They are attracted by the beauty of its fi'agments, 
and forget that it is a ruin. Finding a fluted 
pillar here, and a flourished capital there, they 
dream the fabric is complete; and are lost in 
the praises of its ideal, as if it were actual per- 
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fection. Sometimes^ however^ the existing defor«> 
mity forces itself apon their notice ; and Fon« 
taine observes^ ^I fear nature has given to man 
a principle of malignity." Persons of this des- 
cription are not likely to receive the plain and 
hmniliating truths of tiie Bible. 

But may we not ask^ why have not all philo- 
sophers perceived the fitness and excellence of 
Deism? Or^ is there really no weight of names^ 
in the world of letters^ against Infidelity ? How 
happens it^ that the perfect adaptation of this 
grand^ this matchless system^ does not uniformly 
strike all men of true discernment with a sense 
of its superior claims ? 

Afler all^ there are metaphysicians of the 
highest rank^ who acknowledge the perfect suit- 
ableness of Revelation to the state and structure, 
of the human mind. We need hardly select firom 
the numerous list^ the names of Bacon^ and Mil- 
ton^ and Locke. But^ perhaps^ with the Deist^ 
these will only pass for weak men and fools« 
Whatever may indeed be said of the ineflSciency 
of the Gospel to prevail with this or any other 
class of men^ no argument will thence arise 
against the character of the system^ since reason, 
and conscience, and law, and natural affection ; 
and, again we will add, even Deism, — that uiIt 
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eoireict by looking back on nature^ as obs^nred 
befoi^ ; and pevodLving^ in tii^ fuideQidt)!^ §ifii» 
and cbaractef 9 pi mtoiK, tbe tvulii of &e iiolbgrr. 
tnation. How tibea ooi^ld i^ature suggest 9m^ 
parts of the alleged ifoposture? 



: Hijereare possibly soin^ Infidets w^f^ wiU say^ 
rrr»ud ithe assertion :m>xM wA be moi^ absurd 
iban niany oi^iters on i^^ord by flte party>-rr-4^ 
all ti^ese correspondencies ar^ merely .the effe^ 
of accident. AccideAt I ]>id accidefit ever fwh 
m^k oi^ j&vejx ibe si^iatteiait oi^gapi^ed part oi a 
windir^nitt ? iQould <be bs^ of aAy .€x>xi^x mkr 
cW»©,— js2(y a w^tch,— be wppUj^ hy accadcfnb? 
7be sjuppojied impostors sit ^owji to .write s^ 6bo 
Book^ and havwg given futt scope ip tbeir revjeckssi 
^ ia found thai tbey have protkiced an infiniigr cf 
contraats^ resemblances^ iucid parts^ and i^oi^uaioi^ 
paiAs> Abe most pirofoand and carious ^--rto sibifib^ 
indeed^ there is jooj^ung aimilar^ (jr qqualLy indfe- 
cative of powers of invention^ in the whole range 

of >p€ieiica}.and.naveUwaikingfan&yil isihis.tdbe 
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believed? Was it in this wild exercise of hamao 
energies, that Paradise Lost was composed ; or 
tbat the mighty apparatus for the building of 
London Bridge was constructed ? 

But another Infidel,^-or perhaps the same, — 
may, by some sudden change of opinion, ascribe 
this great effect to the matchless talent of tiie 
writers ; for though sometimes they are denounced 
as fools and miserable scribblers, yet when a pur- 
pose must be served, they are found to be men of 
wonderful sagacity, and very ingenious authors. 

We ask, where did Moses and the Apostles 
find the model of their scheme ? Or, could poor, 
uneducated, obscure men; or indeed any men 
whatever, invent the whole of such amighty plan? 
Whoever possessed the knowledge of human 
nature, of laws, of morals, and of human con- 
cerns in general, necessary to the creation of t bw 
stupendous &bric ? As to the power, in parti- 
cular, of imagining supernatural beings, how 
paltry is the genius of Shakspeare compared 
with that of these supposed impostors ! Th^ 
were, no doubt, sensible men, but will this alone 
account for the prodigious range and depth of 
thought displayed in their writings? 

Michaelis mentions an Italian writer, who cofr 
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jectures^ that four superior persons in the fourth 
century, might possibly invent the New Testa- 
ment, and interpolate some passages in Tacitus 
and Suetonius, and forge all the Fathers ! How 
prodigious is the credulity of the sceptic ! • One 
would expect to meet, in the works of this Ita- 
lian, with the assertion, that Columbus invented 
America; — ^made it; — ^placed it in the Western 
Ocean ;— and then returned with a lie in his mouth, 
— telling the people of Europe that he only dis- 
covered it! 

■ 

Once more. The Deist will urge, that our plan 
of tr3ring Scripture, by its application to nature, 
is favourable to his own system ; as it discovers, 
in his opinion, the inequality of the former to 
the wants of the latter ; — ^its many inconsisten- 
cies with reason and the existing state of things. 

We have anticipated this objection in the 
outset of the argument, and in part, supplied an 
answer to it, when speaking of some inexplica- 
ble relations, in the Second Section. The Infidel 
objects to the entire system, because of apparent 
inconsistencies connected with a limited number 
of facts and doctrines. Should we admit these 
instances, there still would be an important ba- 
lance in our favour, as the objection relates merely 



td ^t^m ^U^, £^ mi te tb^ sn^tao^ and 
d^^ of ilie wliote, This deagp, wd tlm wb- 
1^1^30 pre, beypod all quei$ii(m^ suited tq ijm 
WAnts d* nature ; i»ad qifite within the linit of 
Qmnipotance to effect; and nothing better or 
nobler^ as we have showio^ am be iqmgined; 
and all this musA be grant^d^ whether Revela^fin 
be truths or an imposture. Why &ea dionld 
particular cases overturn our conviction of tiie 
general excellence ? 

Will the friends of Deism renounce their 
^ysteipi, on account of ih^ undeniable ineonsist- 
^i^c^es poBi^ected with it? For exajuple^ tiiey 
oppose Christianity^ because^ among Gkhet i»a- 
sons^ it has not been universally mad^ knoMrn. 
This, it appears^ they consider a real ofa|ection. 
Bjiiit dt>es it not apply to liidr own five^ or isevje% 
or other number of articles ? Are all men agreed 
^ tbese; or do all men know them; or is it 
piQissJble jUftat att men iShould^ e^ for iiimselj^ 
diseoyertheiii? Yet in their writings they inaat 
on sudi agreement^ and knowledge^ and xiisco* 
tery^ as tiie essential conditions of a 'geDuijie 
ijeligion ; as may be seen by eonsidting Herbert 
and Blount^ and several x)ther auiiiors on &e I11& 
del aide of <ihe ijuestion. But wiU they venture 
to say^ that ^ese conditions ace lidfflied in 
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Drasm? l£ not, vAiy i^uid tiiey require frool 
us that abando^hent of the i^ysteiii^ which tkey 
allow not in their owb t^ase ? 

But we do hot adnttt the inconsistencies to 
which tiie Infidel refers. We repeat with H:&aS^ 
denee^ tiiat <iie writers on tike £vid^lices abound 
wi!th the most able and compete replies to evei^ 
Btt^le case of tiie numerous difficiilttes^ long 
since urged and aggravated by Infidels of alt 
descriptians. Until argimientative rgdinders be 
prodiiced^ thecases^ therefore^ nmst be deemed 
as perfectiy unexceptkmabte. 

The saine chai^acter, indeed^ wffi ap{dy to eve^ 
other case. From whitt has been tnihrsHiced in 
the whole course of this Argument, we may m£&r 
the pi^ect fitness and harmony of each and all 
of the relations involved in the scheme of Scrips 
ture. It may be asked by the IDeist, how do yoit 
know this to be true, when the great maJOTity of 
these relationis have not been bo much as named ? 
We Teply, how do you know that all the stones 
on the surface of the globe, if thrown into the 
air, would (^rbadc again to the earth, and each 
with the Very same regular increase of iswiftness ? 
Have all tfaes^ been tried as to this property ? Or 
is *this tequisite to prove the question? delr- 
taifily not. A sufficient number of instances are 
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known to establish the belief^ that the law of giur 
yitation is universal and invariable^ however cer- 
tain appearances may indicate the contrary. 

In the broad blae mist of twilight^ which 
sometimes beclouds the distance of a landscape^ 
perhaps an elevated rock or to wer^ seems to disdain 
the ground^ and to hang in the sky^ perfectly inde* 
pendent of this lower world. Would this phenome* 
non, seen for the first time and unexplained, induce 
any one but a child^ to suspect the certainty of the 
gravitating principle ? Would the Infidel con- 
sider this to be a real exception to the myriads 
of instances included in his own experience? 
Would he now feel some hesitation to leap a 
ditch^ lest this law shpuld unhappily suspend its 
operation, and leave him hanging in the air, with- 
out the hope of deliverance ? On the contrary, 
he would no doubt conclude this to be a mere 
appearance, though quite mysterious ; especially 
as he would recollect many similar deceptions, in 
other subjects, such as the apparent crookedness 
of an oar when dipt in the water. For though an 
Infidel will not, in regard to religion, — that most 
suspected of all questions, — allow of difficulties, as 
he does in other studies ; yet as to the case 
alluded to, he would naturally, in the absence of 
all prejudice, draw satisfaction, as to practical 
purposes, firom his own proper knowledge, and 
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from a rational comparison of different subjects 
with each other. 

The known instances in Scripture^ then^ of 
useful adaptation and of harmony^ are^ as we have 
shown^ of a character so important ; are so nu- 
merous^ and so various^ and yet so uniformly 
preserve the principle of coalescence ; that the 
whole of the unexamined cases have equal claims 
to credibility. That these cases are part of the 
same wise and benevolent contrivance, is evident 
from their close and extensive intermixture with 
those of which we have just been speaking. To 
separate the two classes from each other, would 
be to tear, and render of no value, the seamless 
garment of the whole; 



SECTION vm. 

General Observations. 

It may not be improper, briefly to resume at 
present some things, already, but imperfectly con- 
sidered. 

In the course of this inquiry, miich has been 

s 
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advanced^ to show profound and benevolent con- 
trivance, as universally characteristic both of the 
scheme and record of Divine Revelation. Much 
more has been suggested for the exercise of (he 
inquisitive mind in the farther prosecution of this 
fruitful and important subject. The common 
opinions laid down in a former Section ; or any 
other just and proper principles on which the 
reader shall be pleased to fix, may, as there 
observed, be taken, each in succession, and ap- 
plied, as far as rationally applicable, to any, or to 
all, of the parts of the Bible ; or any, or all of 
the properties, or circumstances of each part. In 
this way, — in all fair and reasonable ways indeed, 
— ^let the witness be tried, even by an enemy; 
and twisted, and tested, and cross examined, 
till inquisition be exhausted; and we verily be- 
lieve, that not a single inconsistent^ or untrue, or 
prevaricating answer will be given. 

Of those opinions, to shorten the labour, let 
the more essential be selected. For example, 
justice, truth, holiness, and goodness, as attri- 
butes of God, and as virtues in human society, 
are always of indispensable consequence, while 
each presents in itself a principle of beautifd 
harmony. Justice is harmony, and so of the rest 
Let it be asked, do these concur and prevail in all 
-that is revealed of God, mentioning the instances ? 
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Put the same question in regard to the fact of 
fuifnishing a Revelation; or a dispensation of 
Divine Influence in man ; or a ministration of the 
truth by the ordinances of the Gospel? Inquire, 
is the whole, or any part of religion, calculated 
to promote those admirable virtues in our perso- 
nal and relative character? And so of other 
cases, till the evidence accumulate, and place the 
general subject in a blaze of excellence, and on 
a rock of eternal certainty. 

But a variety of methods for closely sifting the 
question in the use of these, or such like means, 
might also have been proposed. For instance, 
the different species of reasoning in common use 
will, in many respects, apply to the point at issue. 
Why may we not reason from the effect to the 
cause, as well in regard to the world of revealed 
truth, as to that of matter and of mind around 
us? Is there not a wisdom and a grandeur in the 
outline of Revelation, indicating equally with the 
solar system, a Divine Mind as its only sufficient 
cause ? And might not this train of thought be 
pursued through innumerable instances of mani- 
fest design, connected with the Scriptures, as 
Dr. Paley has done in reference to nature ? 

It is also obvious, to reason on the same sub-^ 
ject from the cause to the efiect i — that is, fronqk 
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our reasonable notions of God and his perfec- 
tions^ to the scheme of Revelation^ as a r^alar 
and consistent result 

We say reasonable notions^ not natural. For 
what would be our natural notions in this case^ 
apart from the influence and suggestions of Reve- 
lation and tradition^ it would be difficult to say. 
But though from these sources we derive, some- 
times insensibly, those very principles on which 
we reason to the being and attributes of God^ 
yet the reasoning is legitimate ; for the question 
is not, whence these principles were received, 
but whether they be just and solid? Had Reve- 
lation never appeared, and tradition never shed 
her light, it would, perhaps, have been a most 
difficult undertaking, if not impossible, to demon- 
strate, by any kind of proof, the existence and 
perfections of a First and Infinite Cause. Bat 
now that the subject is suggested, no demonstra- 
tion is more easy. 

It is therefore only among those who have 
either directly, or indirectly, received the assist* 
ance of revealed truth, that any rational and 
consistent process of this reasoning may be 
found. As to those who have not been thus en- 
lightened, nothing can be more unsatisfactory, or 
sometimes more absurd, than their notions of the 
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existence^ but especially concerning the perfec* 
tions^ of God. And some of the most powerful 
minds have denied his being altogether. 

The truth is, if we must never be indebted to 
effects, which we intend to prove from their causes, 
there could be no such thing as an argument a 
priori in regard to the Creator; for the man who 
attempts it, is himself an effect of the power of 
that Almighty Being, whose existence he is about 
to prove ; and to prove, — not from any effect what- 
ever, for he supposes none to exist, not even his 
own reasoning powers, — but from widely differ- 
ent premises. 

The writers on the Evidences are constantly, 
and very properly, asserting, that it is at least 
highly probable, and reasonably to be expected, 
that God should make himself known by some 
Revelation. Very true. But this would never 
have appeared to the profoundest of mankind, 
unless Revelation itself had been previously pro- 
mulged. Still it is extremely fair to adopt this 
probability as a principle, and as far as pos* 
sible to reason from it to its consequences ; and 
slight as it may seem in regard to argument, it 
will be found on trial to be surprisingly produo^ 
tive of striking presumptions in support of the 
conclusion. From the attributes of God ; from 
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the state of the worlds and from the nature of 
the alleged Revelation itself, nothing caa be 
more likely in regard to such a system, than the 
justness of its claims to truth, and a Divine 
authority. 

Now both these kinds of reasonings so far a^ 
applicable to this subject, will, from their own 
peculiar method, bring to view the properties and 
bearings, and,^ of course, the fitness and harmony 
of the scheme. It is by this plan of exhibiting 
the mutual relation of cause and effect, that they 
proceed to the consequence. It is otherwise with 
direct proof, which heeds not the internal struc- 
ture of the system, but proves the facts on v^bich 
it rests, by testimony, supported by undeniable 
credentials. Whatever tends to unfold the real 
characters of the subject, must reveal to the same 
extent its symmetry and usefulness ; or the con- 
trary, supposing its pretensions to be false. 

It is well known, also, that in examining the 
structure of a complex subject, two principal 
methods of investigation are commonly employed. 
One of these resolves the whole into its parts, 
and viewing them successively, and by a variety 
of comparisons and inductions, ascertains their 
nature, and qualities, and efi*ects. And -what 
reason can be given why this may not be done in 
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regard to the plan of redemption ; at least as far 
as it is seen by the evidence of its own light, or 
of any other light in which it may be placed? 
This we have in part attempted ; but might not 
the whole series of its leading means and ends, 
be submitted to the same instructive kind of 
trial ? In this method, whatever is affirmed of 
the subject, is taken as the starting point, from 
which the mind is led regularly backward to the 
truth or falsehood of the subject itself And 
what a field for such examination is presented, — in 
the nature and properties, — in the means and 
effects, of the Christian system ! 

In the second method, the commencement, on 
the contrary, is made from the first principles of 
the subject; and the subsequent reasoning, if 
correct, presents a conclusion in perfect corres- 
pondence with them. And the justness of the 
proof appears by combining the parts together as 
a sort of sensible inter-medium between the prin* 
ciples and the conclusion. 

A valuable instance of the application of this 
method to Revelation at large, as contained in both 
Testaments, may be found in the sermons preached 
at Boyle^s Lecture by Dr. Thomas Burnett 

This learned and powerful writer first proves 
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tlie being and perfections of God^ in the usual 
way of reasoning from the cause to the efiect 
Having established just views of these perfections^ 
he proceeds to construct on this foundation a 
proper and consistent plan of the works and pro« 
vidence of God. He then draws out a scheme of 
moral obligations^ as far as suggested by the 
nature and circumstances of mankind. This he 
explains at large with special reference to the 
important distinction of man^ considered as pure^ 
or corrupt. The conduct of God towards the 
world, viewed in these respective characters, is 
then deduced from rational considerations of the 
actual state of things. 

Revelation is then examined ; first, as to the 
Old Testament, which is found to contain many 
histories in exact correspondence with the prin^ 
ciples which had thus been previously unfolded 
and confirmed. The numerous dispensations and 
facts there recorded, both of mercy and Of wraib, 
are shown to be such as might have been ex«- 
pected from the nature and just demands of Hie 
several occasions. And the credibility of each 
history^ in this respect, is clearly pointed out. 

A similar plan is adopted, to show the requi- 
site and beautiful linkings, by which the New 
Testament is combined with tl^ Old^ as an 
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appropriate and necessary part— aa^ in truib^ tbo 
grand consummatiop of one mighty scheme. 

These several plans of {nrooi^ which the intelli- 
gent reader will no doubt perceive, are suscepti- 
ble of a much more accurate explanation, will 
often be substantially the same; going over the 
same grounds, and marked by the same general 
characters and bearings. But this need be no 
objection, since they mutually confirm the same 
grand truth, by issuing in the same conclusion ; 
like the different modes of proof applied to the 
same arithmetical calculation, and establishing 
beyond dispute the correctness of the process. 
This circumstance is, of itself one of those 
numerous harmonies which are ever starting into 
view on the scene of this inquiry, and uniting 
their unconstrained suffrages in favour of the 
Bible. And should we claim for all those various 
kinds of reasonings as applied to the present ques- 
tion, not demonstration, but simply the character of 
probable, yet who will positively affirm, that the 
unanimous drift of the whole is not possessed of 
any considerable weight? ; 

But they are all, we repeat, as well as every 
other means which can shed one additional ray of 
light upon the subject, rendered necessary by the 
difficidty and importance of mf^ing any favour* 
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al)Ie impression on the Infidel. In tis^ no doubt^ 
he thinks he sees his own superior strength of 
mind^ and the weakness of those whose faith can 
be so fixed and so anxious. But scepticism^ as 
such^ is no evidence of manliness. It ought to 
have its bounds^ as well as belief. Beyond a 
certain limit it is somewhat symptomatic of a 
morbid understandings which rejects its proper 
foods and must be treated with extraordinary 
delicacy^ to induce it to accept of truth in any 
shape. He is a child^ and no hero^ or philoso- 
pher, who can hardly be prevailed upon^ in any 
circumstances, or by any kind of arguments, to 
step into a boat for the space of two or three 
minutes, lest by some unlikely accident it should 
sink, or be capsized. A wise man often finds 
that he has doubted more fi'om ignorance, than 
firom a deep and thorough knowledge of the sus- 
pected proposition. 

But as the numerous works on the Evidences 
are all highly proper, because of the inconceiv- 
able importance of the question ; so, for the same 
powerful reason, the Infidel may well be urged to 
follow up the controversy through every kind of ar- 
gument, and through the great majority at least, 
of those incomparable writings. A first view of 
the subject, before the proofs appear^ demands 
with all the authority of reason, and fairness^ and 
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interest^ that the investigation be extensive^ and 
most patiently conducted. All other topics of 
dispute^ whether of public policy, or of indivi- 
dual concernment, vanish, and are lost from the 
vision of the thinking mind, in comparison of this 
great question. 

On the one side, all is palpable and terrifying 
darkness ; on the other, let the Infidel but once ad- 
mit the affirmative, and all will instantly be changed 
as by the wand of the enchanter. It will be as if 
the sun at midnight should start into the upper 
sky, and give reality, and meaning, and beauty to 
the scene, which lately seemed to be possessed 
of neither. On one side, all is low, and childish, 
and paltry, and no reason can be assigned for 
the existence of any thing ; on the other, all na- 
ture is stamped with incalculable greatness and 
value, and a satisfectory reason can be given for 
every thing. On one side, all is doubt, or dread, 
or recklessness, or apathy ; on the other, all is 
certainty, and security, and life, and joy. 

For things must not be estimated merely from 
some momentary flush and stir of prosperity ; else 
the rose would be preferred to gold and rubies. 
An Infidel, to be consistent, ought to envy the 
culprit who is on his way to execution, richly 
dressed, refreshed with wine, possessed of pro* 
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perfy^ and treated with the kind attention of his 
friends^ and the officers of jnstice^ provided 
he himself can lay no claim to similar advan- 
tages. 

But the wretch must suffer death in 9, very 
few minutes. Yet if there be no truth in Revela- 
tion^ where lies the mighty difference between 
his state^ and that of the wealthy and ennobled 
sinner^ who in the mean time roams at large ? It 
lies almost entirely in a brief e^itension of the 
minutes* His coach must roll along some few 
short joornies more ; he must taste a few more 
sweets^ and receive a few more smiles from all 
around him ; and then he must die^ not^ it is true^ 
with the odium of the other^ but perhaps by 
lengthened agonies^ of which a public e^xecutiou 
can know nothing. And who would mind opi- 
nion? The poet says^ what is honour, and Wd 
may add^ what is disgrace^ to him that died on 
Wednesday last ? And according to Infid^ity^ 
this is the precise condition^ not OfsAj of the rieh^ 
but of the whole human race. 

Who sees not then the infinite importence of 
providing^ and accepting^ every possible assist* 
ance^ to resolve Ihe anxious doobt wbiek liangs 
upon this question ? Should the stceptic s&y, he 
feds no anxious doubt^ we reply^ M moch tiie 
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worse. How awfully was this exemplified in the 
witty death of Hume ? But was such a mode of 
dying at all consistent with his principles ? What I 
To leave his friends^ for whom he expressed such 
respect and love, without the hope of ever seeing 
them again, and without a sigh or a tear ! 

How many thousands, at Gravesend, and else- 
where, before embarking for India^ have been 
parted from their friends 1 Has this been usually 
on such occasions a scene of merriment and jest- 
ing ? Yet such separations are not like that of 
this philosopher,^-eternally hopeless. How un- 
natural, how cruel, how indecent, to take scarce 
one longing, one affectionate look, at the only 
heaven with which his principles had fumii^hed 
him, the heaven of a select and attached number 
of literary gentlemen ! 

It will probably be said, that Christians them- 
selves are just as insensible to all the sublimity 
and importance of their admitted faith, as those 
whd reject it This, in many instances, is lament- 
ably true. But what does it prove? It proves 
tiie darkening and infatuating sorcery of sin; 
and consequently the truth of that great scriptti- 
ral doctrine, the doctrine of original depravity, 
^ on which all the other doctrines df the €k>spel 
are founded ; as well as the indispeiksable mtces^ 
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sify of a divine faith^ in addition to the common 
intellectual apprehension of the - genuineness of 
Revelation. 

And thus^ at every turn of the debate^ some 
fresh evidence starts out to view in farther con- 
firmation of the point at issue. Nature^ through 
all her aspects of moral good and evil> of beauty 
and deformity^ of pleasure and pain^ proclaims 
the truth of Revelation. The Christian moves 
continually amidst ten thousand concurring proo& 
that his faith is not vain. 

But if all around him is strikingly associated 
with the certainty and glory of the Christian dis- 
pensation^ what shall be said of that other world 
of mind within him^ for which the scheme was 
chiefly formed? The fitness and harmony of the 
one, as intended to combine with the other, must 
be felt in proportion as he fathoms the mystery 
of his own being. What Hume has justly said 
of the sciences, applies with much greater force 
to the sublimer truths of Scripture ; ^ that they 
all have a relation to human nature; and how- 
ever wide any of them may seem to run from it, 
they still return back, by one passage or another. 
This is the centre and capital of the whole, which, 
being once masters of, we may easily extend our 
conquests every whete." 
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In closing this inquiry^ we would again rei^ 
pectfully and earnestly intreat the sceptic, to 
weigh tiie whole of what has been advanced, with 
equal seriousness and fairness. Let him calmly 
contemplate the nature, and number, and variety, 
and consistency, of the proofs and reflections 
here adduced ; and judge whether Revelation be 
a ^ cunningly devised fable, or a sure word of 
prophecy, to which he would do well to take 
heed.'' 

Let him place before his observation the im« 
portance of the fitness in question, whether the 
writings themselves be true or false, and the cases 
examined to establish its reality ; the multitude 
of harmonies both in the scheme and composition 
of those writings ; the evidence of experience, 
of intuition, and of rational deduction, as applied 
to determine the instances; the pitiful state of 
nature in the absence of Revelation, and the hor- 
rors involved in the contrary of all that is there 
revealed ; the knowledge of the subject elicited 
by the common opinions ; the abundant and un- 
questionable testimony of those who have tried 
both scepticism and Christianity ; the confirma^ 
tion of history, as a record of the effects of the 
faith; the value of a written document above 
what we have called the pantomime of nature; 
the importance of the light reflected between 
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Scripture aud the existing state of things ; the 
impossibility of conceiving higher degrees of ex- 
cellence and of happiness than what the Bible 
presents to the mind ; the power of the fear of 
God^ and the still more lofly^ and diffusive, 
and practical character of love to God^ as prin- 
ciples in the moral system, and peculiar to the 
Scriptures ; difficulties solved as easily as those 
connected with creation and providence; the 
harmony subsisting among the various kinds of 
evidence usually offered in favour of the Chris- 
tian cause, and the palpable incoherence of Infidel 
opposition ; the futility of the objections brought 
against tiie sort of reasoning we have employed; 
the absurdity of supposing, that if Christianity 
be false, it should obtain that peculiar character 
and extent of reception, which its unquestioned 
history so amply records ; and the obvious fitness 
of the whole of the extensive and complex plan 
for the purposes designed, as clearly illustrated 
in the reference we have made to a vessel in a state 
of correct and beautiful equipment ; these consi- 
derations form the outline of the Argument, 
firom which he is now required to draw a £ur 
and serious conclusion. 

Now is all this mere absurdity and imposition? 
Is the whole destitute of truth and force ? Could 
all this be said of Mahometanism, or Budhuism, 
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or any other train of falsehoods^ equally exten- 
sive with the details of Revelation? Does 
Deism present the same signs of excellence^ and 
power, and consistency? Would any of its 
friends be willing to submit its pretensions to all 
these various tests? But Christianity has en- 
dured the crucible ten thousand times, and 
doubtless, if required, it would entirely sustain 
the same decisive trial twice ten thousand times 
again. 

We have now given the germ, at least, of this 
kind of argumentation. It would involve an in- 
quiry of no small length and depth to frame a 
complete analysis ; — to collect the scattered hints 
in different writers which have some bearing on 
this object; — to resolve the subjects into classes ; — 
to ascertain the harmony contained in each, as a 
separate system of itself and to show its cohe- 
rence with all the other classes ; — to combine the 
whole with nature, and to show, that both form 
together one regular and grand scheme ; — to elu- 
cidate anomalies, to reconcile conflicting appear- 
ances, and to answer all objections. 

The Horte Paulime of Dr. Paley, is a branch 
of the same sort of reasoning ; and had he con- 
ceived and executed the design of harmonizing 

things, as well as words, and of extending his in- 

u 
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quirtes to the Scriptures in general, his compre- 
hetiisive ^nd penetrating mind would probably 
have produced one of the most convincing and in- 
mlnemble arguments for the truth of the Bible, 
that ever appe^ured from tiie pen of an uninspired 
advocate. In the hands of an individual, quali- 
fied by judgment and research, and possessed of 
courage and leisure for the work, a species of evi- 
dence might thus be exhibited, which, we are 
strongly inclined to believe, would be in itself the 
most illustrious, and in its effects the most impor- 
tant, of any that have yet adorned the defensive 
literature -of the Christian Chard). 



9. ^t^^tms, I^fmitr, 16, CUyMoad, iMtdtm. 
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